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Foreword 


HUNDRED years ago many New Englanders were 
A thoroughly amphibious. They went to sea as a mat- 
ter of course; they often knew the distant ports of the east 
more readily than inland cities fifty miles from their 
homes; and on occasion they transplanted their home life 
on board ship as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world to do. All this was so normal that little record was 
made of it, and much that we know of the domestic life on 
board American sailing vessels in the nineteenth century 
comes from the devoted researches of Miss Joanna C. Col- 
cord, who has over a period of years assembled photo- 
graphs of ships cabins and collected the facts that are scat- 
teredthrough the letters and journals of shipmasters wives 
and children. As much of Miss Colcord’s material comes 
from the period of her own childhood at sea, it is mainly 
from the last years of the nineteenth century. Consequent- 
ly earlier documents are always welcome, particularly 
when, asin the case of the journal of his mother, which Mr. 
Alvin Page Johnson has so lovingly edited, the story is car- 
ried back to the mid-century. 

Charlotte Augusta Page's journal of her voyage to and 
from Europe between May and October 1852 in the ship 
George Washington is in no sense an exciting narrative, 
full of adventures and misadventures. It is a perfectly nor- 
mal diary of a schoolgirl of sixteen, that is of general inter- 
est simply because it was kept at sea rather than on land, 
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but it is in this very normality and this absence of out-of- 
the-way occurrences that its significance lies. 

The circumstances under which Charlotte went to sea 
are characteristic of the New England of the period. Her 
health had been poor, and her family’s doctor advised a 
sea voyage. It therefore seemed to her parents completely 
natural to ask their friend and kinsman, Captain Josiah 
Sparrow Cummings, master of the recently built ship 
George Washington, to allow Charlotte to accompany 
him on his next voyage to Europe. Mrs. Cummings, hav- 
ing six young children, remained ashore, but an efficient 
steward and stewardess attended to the needs of the cab- 
in. It was arranged that the Cummings thirteen-year-old 
daughter, Mary, should make the voyage as a companion 
for Charlotte, and, incidentally, benefit by the older girl's 
knowledge of the piano. All this was more simply accom- 
plished, and as much taken for granted, as if the Pages had 
wished to have their daughter spend the summer in the 
good mountain air of a New Hampshire or Vermont farm. 

Charlotte, in the first entry of her diary, notes in quite 
the same spirit that she and Mary Cummings began to pre- 
pare themselves for their “new home on the rolling deep.” 
Two days after leaving New York she confessed to feeling 
“a little unwell through the day, but played some on the 
piano, and sang afew songs, though she acquired her sea 
legs so quickly that when, four days later, on taking her 
seat on deck she was “saluted with a shower of sea water” 
in her face and all over her clothes, she gaily observed: “It 
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was sent by Neptune to christen me a child of the sea, I 
suppose. Sewing, music, fishing, and even the new expe- 
rience of target practice with a pistol occupied the days 
between New York and Mobile, where George Washing- 
ton unloaded hay and spent three weeks taking ona cargo 
of cotton for Liverpool. There were expeditions ashore at 
Mobile, made memorable by refreshments at “ice cream 
saloons, drives, visits to country houses, a sail in a bor- 
rowed boat to the fort and lighthouse at the entrance of 
Mobile Bay, and other diversions while the ship was load- 
ing. There followed a seven-weeks passage—shy on wind 
—during which Charlotte's sixteenth birthday was cele- 
brated, with Captain Cummings thoughtfully providing 
a glass of champagne. At Liverpool, where the ship re- 
mained for more than a month, there were even greater 
marvels to be seen, in the company of friendly shipmasters 
and their families, before the return passage to New York, 
with more than seven hundred emigrants on board. The 
German passengers, of whom there were a hundred, 
would enliven the evenings on deck with their music. In 
the fifties the sea lanes of the Atlantic were well travelled, 
and when there were fourteen ships in sight at once the ex- 
citement of following their several courses gave variety to 
the day. The dolphins, porpoises and sea birds furnished 
frequent interest. 

Altogether Charlotte Page spent fiwe instructive and de- 
lightful months on board the ship George Washington, 
quite as if she were visiting relatives at home. In recording 
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her experiences she could hardly have imagined that 
eighty years later her son would edit and a museum de- 
voted to maritime history would publish them. Although 
primarily significant as an account of domestic life on 
board ship a century ago, they are not without interest for 
the light that they throw upon the typical voyages which 
were the solid foundation of the American trade of the 
period. One hears much of fast ships, record-breaking 
runs, voyages to unusually remote ports, storms and dis- 
asters, but little of the many unspectacular passages by 
which honest and able New Englanders—such as Captain 
Josiah Cummings—pursued the even tenor of their com- 
mercial occupations upon the seas. 

With ships and their masters, as with the patriarchs of 
old, “there be of them that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported, and some there be 
which have no memorial, who are perished as though they 
had never been, and are become as though they had never 
been born; but these were merciful men, whose righteous- 
ness hath not been forgotten.” 


WALTER Murr WHITEHILL 


Boston Athenzeum 
12 June 1950 
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HARLOTTE Augusta Page was sixteen when she 
wrote the journal of her first voyage in the ship 
George Washington. She came of a seafaring family, for 
her father, Alvin Reed Page, had owned a topsail schooner 
and sailed to Mobile and New Orleans, and her mother’s 
father, Heman Snow, was for some years captain of the 
packet that sailed between Rock Harbor at Orleans, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Boston. Charlotte's mother, born Dorcas 
Higgins Snow, was a descendant of Elder Brewster and 
Stephen Hopkins of the Mayflower and of Governors 
Prence and Hinckley of the Plymouth Colony. Through 
their common descent from Colonel John Knowles of 
Eastham and his wife, Mary Sears, Mrs. Page was a fourth 
cousin of Josiah Cummings, master of the George Wash- 
ington, and she was, furthermore, a first cousin of Captain 
Cummings wife Rebecca. It was natural, therefore, that 
when the Pages decided to send Charlotte to the cele- 
brated Allen School lately established in West Newton, 
she should live during term time with the Cummings fami- 
ly near the school. 

In the spring of 1852 the girl's poor health was causing 
worry to her parents, and the family doctor wisely advised 
a sea voyage. The captain's daughter, Mary, aged thirteen, 
went along to be a companion for Charlotte, and, it was 
hoped, to improve her piano playing under the older girl's 
direction. Though the diarist does not mention it, her skill 
in playing was a source of no small pleasure to Captain 
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Cummings, who delighted in hearing her praised for it 
and, whether at Mobile, New Orleans, or Liverpool, was 
never backward in mentioning her talent. As there were 
six young children in the Cummings family at that time, 
their mother was prevented from making voyages with 
her husband. However, Captain Cummings was fortu- 
nate in having with him for many years a most reliable and 
efficient couple, Alexander and Ann Anderson, serving as 
steward and stewardess. 

Charlotte and Mary made a second voyage together in 
1854, going to New Orleans and Liverpool and back to 
Boston. While in England they were taken by Captain 
Cummings to sight-see in London and to visit the Crystal 
Palace Exposition, but Charlotte kept no journal of this 
voyage. In 1860 she married Franklin Johnson of Boston, 
and died at Swampscott, Massachusetts, in 1907, leaving 
one son, Alvin Page Johnson, writer of this introduction 
and of the notes to her journal. 

Captain Josiah Sparrow Cummings (often in the ma- 
rine news spelled Comings ) was born at Orleans, on Cape 
Cod, 14 December 1815. He was a descendant of Elder 
William Brewster of the Mayflower and of Governor 
Thomas Prence of the Plymouth Colony. Becoming a ship- 
master at an early age, he was on 2 February 1841 when 
only twenty-five years old elected a member of the Boston 
Marine Society, composed of captains who had made long 
voyages. He married a distant cousin, Rebecca, daughter 
of Hezekiah Atwood. Her sister Laura having married 
Captain Loren Snow, the two captains bought adjoining 
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houses nine miles from Boston, at West Newton, where 
Captain Cummings died in 1863. 

His death occurred three years before the Atlantic cable 
was put into operation. In his time sea captains had far 
greater responsibilities when in foreign ports than later 
when cables put the owners in quick communication with 
their captains and with the merchants abroad. A shipmas- 
ter of the 1850's needed to be not only a navigator but an 
honest and capable businessman who could meet mer- 
chants onan equal footing and could make decisions when 
necessary without instructions from the home office. Since 
the most unbiased praise is that given by a rival, it seems 
well to quote that eminent British author of marine litera- 
ture and member of Parliament, William S. Lindsay, who 
wrote as follows:’ 

American shipowners required of their masters not merely a knowl- 
edge of navigation and seamanship but of commercial pursuits, the 
nature of exchange, the art of correspondence, and a sufficient knowl- 
edge of business to qualify them to represent the interests of their em- 
ployers to advantage with merchants abroad. On all such matters the 
commanders of English ships were at this period greatly inferior... . 
Captains of the larger class of packets or merchant ships, therefore, 
could not only afford to live as gentlemen, but if men of good character 
and fair manners (which they generally were ) they were received into 
the best mercantile circles on shore. 

They were also allowed, besides their fixed salary, a percentage 
(usually 2% per cent) on all freights, and by various other privileges 


(particularly in relation to passengers) they were thus enabled to save 
money and become in time merchants and shipowners on their own 


* Quoted in Winthrop L. Marvin, The American Merchant Marine (New 
York, 1902), pp. 267 ff. 
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account,—a custom which prevailed to a large extent in the New Eng- 
land States. 


Before he retired from the sea on account of ill health, 
Captain Cummings had become owner of a quarter inter- 
est in the George Washington, which continued to the last 
a money-maker. After a prosperous career of over fifteen 
years, she dragged her anchors during a violent gale and 
went ashore in the harbor of Valencia, Spain, becoming a 
total wreck, on 4 March 1867. She was discharging cargo 
at the time and six of her crew and two Spanish Custom 
House officers lost their lives. 

A good idea of the size of the George Washington can 
be had by those persons fortunate enough to have seen 
the famous old frigate Constitution which has an overall 
length of 204 feet, that of the George Washington being 
210 feet. 

On 8 October 1851 the leading commercial newspaper 
of the time in Boston, the Boston Daily Advertiser, carried 
the following item: 

To be launched—We learn that a superior ship called the George 
Washington, built by John Taylor, will be launched at Chelsea on Fri- 
day next, at 11 a.m. Her cost is stated to be over $70,000. She is owned 


by Messrs. Bramhall & Howe of this city, and will be commanded by 
Capt. Josiah $. Cummings, late of ship Clara Wheeler. 


The Boston Post for 11 October 1851 printed this brief 
mention: 
Launched at Chelsea 10th inst. a few minutes before 12 o'clock, ship 


George Washington. This ship is 1800 tons’ and will probably stow a 
larger cargo than any other vessel in the United States. 


* The George Washington sailed Friday, 14 November 1851, for New Or- 
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Gleason's Pictorial, an illustrated weekly published in 
Boston for a few years, gave illustrations of the launching 
of only two American merchant vessels, one on 5 July 1851 
being of the famous clipper ship Flying Cloud, and the 
other on 1 November 1851 being a picture of the launch- 
ing of the George Washington, to which was added the 
following account of the event. 


Ship George Washington 

This splendid vessel, given on page 425, was lately launched from 
the yard of John Taylor, Chelsea, and is the largest ever built in that 
town, and one of the largest that ever floated in our harbor. She is the 
property of Messrs. Bramhall & Howe, and is intended for the cotton 
trade. She registers 1800 tons, is 192 feet keel and 210 feet over all; 
depth of hold 29 feet. After the launch of this fine vessel, she was 
towed to the Navy Yard, Charlestown. 

The rigger, Mr. Joseph J. McClennen, commenced work on the ship 
on Saturday morning with a gang of nineteen men, and completely 
masted her in the short space of six hours actual working time. The 
time generally consumed in masting a large ship is about two and a 
half days. Despatch seems to be the order of the day, and our me- 
chanics are thoroughly impregnated with the prevailing spirit. 

The emulation of honorable rivalry is an active social principal in 
a land of freedom, and we may witness its beneficial effects in our 
splendid vessels and other superior means of travel and communica- 
tion. Wherever the George Washington may go she will be a moving 
advertisement of the efficiency and perfection to which New Eng- 
land mechanics have helped to bring the art of ship building and 


furnishing. 


The George Washington was built with three decks, 
two of them in the hold for the advantageous stowing of 
leans, and on 17 November the Boston Daily Advertiser stated: “The new 


ship George Washington, which sailed on Friday, is 1534 (not 1800) tons.” 
1534 tons was her net registered tonnage, but 1800 was her gross tonnage. 
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bales of cotton. The middle deck, just below the spar deck, 
was where temporary accommodations for steerage pas- 
sengers were constructed in Liverpool. When such pas- 
sengers were allowed to come from below they were only 
given access to the spar deck or such part of it as was as- 
signed to them. Not all vessels provided as good care for 
their steerage passengers as did the George Washington, 
and, especially on the longer voyages to Montreal or New 
Orleans, ships frequently arrived with typhus or “ship 
fever epidemic aboard. An unusual tribute to Captain 
Cummings consideration was published in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of 24 June 1854: 

The passengers of the ship George Washington, upwards of 800 in 
number, unanimously thank Capt. Comings for his care and attention 
to their health and comfort, resulting in the safe arrival of the whole 


in excellent health. They also express their gratitude to the officers of 
the ship and to Dr. McKenna, the surgeon. 


During the 1850's over 2,800,000 emigrants came to the 
United States, being more than in either the preceding or 
the following decades. As the bulk of our cargoes to Eu- 
rope exceeded the demand for cargo space for imports to 
the United States the money received for bringing over 
steerage passengers was an additional source of profit for 
our ship owners which seems to be overlooked in the books 
regarding our merchant marine history. 

The deck which Charlotte so often tells of walking ex- 
tended on both sides and aft of the cabin, and was a few 
feet above the floor of the cabin and the long spar or main 
deck stretching forward from the cabin to the forecastle 
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where the crew were quartered. Steps at the after end of 
the cabin gave access to a deck on top of the cabin, and 
other steps, which were movable, led from the main deck 
to the quarter deck on each side of the forward end of the 
cabin. On all vessels these quarter and poop decks were re- 
served for the use of the captain, his family or special pas- 
sengers accommodated in the cabin, and the mates. Mem- 
bers of the crew only came on them to steer the vessel, to 
go aloft by way of the mizzen shrouds, or to perform other 
tasks as ordered. 

An American vessel departing on a voyage to a foreign 
port had to file two documents at the Custom House, 
namely the “articles of agreement” (otherwise called 
“shipping articles”) and a “crew list.” Some light on the . 
procedures aboard the George Washington may be ob- 
tained from studying the shipping articles filed by her at 
the New Orleans Custom House on 29 November 1855. 
In the upper left corner is printed, “Seamen Shipped by 
Shipping Masters’ Association, New Orleans, La.” In the 
fine print there was inserted, as always, a sentence print- 
ed in larger type, “No grog allowed, and none to be put on 
board by the crew.” In this particular document, however, 
the sentence is lengthened by the following words all in 
large capital letters: “and no profane language allowed, 
nor any sheath-knives permitted to be brought or used on 
board.” Under the ship picture at the top of the document 
and above the fine print is the following: 


United States of America.—It is agreed between the Master and 
Seamen, or Mariners, of the Ship George Washington of Boston where- 
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of Cummings is at present master, or whoever shall go for master, now 
bound from the port of New Orleans, to Liverpool and two other 
Foreign Ports should the Master require and Back to the Final Port 
of Discharge in the United States. ... 


Just below this portion of the document comes the fine 
print, consisting of a lengthy agreement that the officers 
and crew, all of whom sign below, will continue on the ves- 
sel until she returns to a port in the United States. Penal- 
ties, in accordance with the United States laws, are speci- 
fied for desertion, undue absence, disobedience, etc. Be- 
low the fine print are columns headed “names, “stations, ° 
and “wages” in which appear “J.S. Cummings, “Master™ 
(wages blank), followed by three mates at $50, $30, and 
$25 per month, a boatswain at $21, a carpenter at $30, Ann 
Anderson, stewardess, at $15. Alex’ Anderson, cook, at © 
$25, nineteen seamen at $18 each, three seamen at $15 
each, a boy at $12, and two apprentices whose wages are 
left blank. Including Captain Cummings, this made thirty- 
three in all. The number varied slightly. Sometimes there 
would be listed a doctor, a second carpenter, two stewards 
or cooks, or a cabin boy, and more or fewer seamen. The 
other document, the crew list, gave the names of both ofh- 
cers and crew, with residence, birthplace, age, citizenship, 
height, complexion, and color of hair. Except as to the 
names, these crew lists were generally carelessly filled in. 

The decade 1850-1860, when the George Washington 
began her career, was the most prosperous and colorful 
period in the history of our American merchant marine. 
The industry of building wooden vessels was at its height 
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then, and Maine and Massachusetts led in the number 
built. The greatest year in American shipbuilding was 
1855 when, besides many schooners and smaller vessels, 
381 ships and barks and 126 brigs were completed. Some- 
times in the 1850's over one hundred sailing vessels would 
arrive in the port of Boston on a single day to report at the 
Custom House, while the number of steamships seldom 
exceeded two. 

Nevertheless at this time steamships were beginning to 
give sailing vessels some competition, especially on the 
Atlantic. The Collins Line of New York had faster steam- 
ers than the English, but the line was destroyed in 1858 by 
Southern senators who stopped adequate pay for carrying 
the mail. This action put the whole Atlantic postal service 
in the hands of the British. Three years later Jefferson 
Davis and five others of those senators were leaders of the 
Confederates who, with British aid, ended the supremacy 
of American sailing vessels on the seven seas. Packet ships 
from New York and Boston gave the steamships a good run 
for their money occasionally, as when the Palestine sailed 
from New York to Portsmouth, England, in fourteen days, 
beating the Cunard steamer that left New York the same 
day. It was the shipping boom of the 1850's that caused the 
rise of New York as a shipbuilding center. 

Before 1850 very few sailing vessels were over 1000 
tons. Clipper ships gradually increased in size after 1848, 
and the demand for these vessels to bring valuable cargoes 
of tea, silk, and spices from the Orient ata fast rate of speed 
was supplemented by the discovery of gold in California 
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in 1848. Traffic with San Francisco, previously only a vil- 
lage ona sparsely settled coast, increased in consequence. 
At the same time the amount of cotton shipped from 
our southern ports was growing, and cotton could be more 
economically carried in vessels built for ample cargo space 
than in the slender clippers. In fact, only a small fraction 
of the merchant shipping was of the clipper model, since 
merchant ships that were not clipper built, though less 
fast, had the advantage of greater stability and could carry 
more sail in heavy weather. 

Alvin Page's journal for 1 and 2 October 1856 tells of 
the race between the George Washington and the ex- 
tremely fast clipper ship David Crockett, which was quite 
close while the wind was blowing hardest. Captain Cum- 
mings certainly always carried all sail possible and made 
his voyage as expeditiously as he could. It was for his in- 
terest and that of his owners that he do so. Notice also that 
in the spring of 1857 Captain Cummings in the George 
Washington made the run from Cape Clear, Ireland, to 
Boston in fourteen days, and that summer sailed from 
Liverpool to the Grand Banks in eighteen days, then had 
calm weather the rest of the voyage. 

How Captain Cummings kept the George Washington 
under sail, making some progress, in very heavy weather 
when other vessels were hove to is best illustrated on 15 
October 1857, when she passed a very large clipper ship 
hove to. The probable explanation of the brigs passed hove 
to on 8, 12, and 16 October 1857 is the fact many English 
vessels hove to at night in bad weather. Their captains 
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were paid by the month, and so had no incentive to make 
fast voyages until later when they, too, sailed clippers. 

The rate of mortality of both officers and seamen in our 
merchant marine was high during the 1850's. Many lost 
their lives in disasters to vessels. Accidents were frequent, 
sailors falling from the yards into the sea or upon the deck, 
and both officers and seamen being occasionally swept 
overboard in storms. Additional hazards were the yellow 
fever and other tropical diseases that often raged in New 
Orleans and other southern ports as well as in the West 
Indies and South America. Evidence of these dangers is 
the fact that, of the eight sea captains specifically men- 
tioned hereafter, four lost their lives by disaster or tropical 
illness. Captain William Crosby and Captain William H. 
Trufant perished in wrecks, while both Captain Edmund 
Crosby and Captain William H. Nelson died at sea, the 
one of yellow fever caught in New Orleans and the other 
of dysentery contracted in Colombo, Ceylon. In 1851 
British authorities gave the yearly loss of life of British 
sailors as about four percent. This loss, which could not 
have differed much from that of the Americans, is much 
higher than the rate of mortality in the United States Navy 
in either World War. 

Of the eighteen American ships and barks mentioned in 
connection with Charlotte and her brother, seven ships, 
the Caspian, Charles Humberton, Col. Cutts, Osborne, 
President, Saxon and Tam O Shanter, were all lost at under 
eight years old. Three more of the vessels survived a few 
years longer. The George W. Bourne was condemned 
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when thirteen years old, the Meldon was abandoned at 
sea and the George Washington wrecked when both were 
fifteen years old. Thus of the eighteen vessels less than one 
half attained an age of over fifteen years. 

That handbook of the old master mariners, Bowditch’s 
Practical Navigator, tells of winds and currents (which do 
not have to be avoided by steamers ) that caused sailing 
vessels in many voyages to take an indirect route. Vessels 
from Boston or New York, for instance, when bound for 
New Orleans or other Gulf ports, sailed southeasterly un- 
til east of the Gulf Stream, thus avoiding the northeaster- 
ly current of the Gulf Stream and dangerous Cape Hat- 
teras. Once past the Gulf Stream, the course was then 
southerly to about latitude 26 north, then easterly towards 
“The Hole in the Wall” and through the Bahama Islands 
by the N. E. and the N. W. Providence Channels to the 
Florida Straits, thence southerly and later westerly around 
the southern part of Florida into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Ships bound from England to Gulf ports sailed between 
southerly and southwesterly until they reached the trade 
winds that blew steadily from the eastward. Crossing the 
Atlantic in this favorable wind, they passed through the 
_ southeastern Bahama Islands towards Cuba. Sailing along 
the north coast of Cuba in the Old Bahama Channel and 
Nicholas Channel, then between Havana and Key West 
into the Gulf of Mexico completed most of the voyage. 
The return voyages from Gulf ports either to our northern 
states or to England were, on the other hand, quite direct. 
As much of the time as the wind allowed, vessels kept in 
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the Gulf Stream until nearing their destinations. The pre- 
vailing (not steady) wind in the North Atlantic is from the 
west, so both that and the Gulf stream favored sailing ves- 
sels crossing the Atlantic towards England. 

Having taken notice of the circumstances attendant on 
life at sea between 1850 and 1860, let us glance briefly at 
conditions on land in our country during the same period. 

In 1855 there were only about eighteen thousand miles 
of railroad in the United States—all but a very few miles 
of it east of the Mississippi River. 

In 1850 that great showman, P. T. Barnum, introduced 
at Boston the famous songstress from Sweden, Jenny Lind, 
to her first American audience. Interest in music was 
thereby given a great impetus. Every family that could 
afford it (and some that could not) bought a piano. Halls 
were specially constructed for concerts, and many new 
and larger theatres were built in order that grand opera 
could be properly staged for the great opera singers from 
Europe. The theatres were frequently given over to pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare's plays, and crowded houses ap- 
plauded the virile acting of those great tragedians, Junius 
Brutus Booth, Edwin Booth, and Edwin Forrest. 

Stephen C. Foster was composing many of his immortal 
melodies, “Old Kentucky Home,’ “Come where my Love 
lies Dreaming,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Oh Susannah,” and 
many other favorite ballads. 

At that time, with no telephone, phonograph, or radio, 
each family had to rely on home talent to make the eve- 
nings pass pleasantly, unless there happened to be a con- 
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cert or lecture to attend or friends came to spend a social 
evening. This condition made for greater individuality, 
sociability, and self-reliance than at the present time. Peo- 
ple listened to, and to a great extent made, the music that 
they liked. Now the so-called music is mostly not worth 
listening to, and unfortunately musical talent in the home 
has toa great extent become a thing of the past. The 1850's 
were the days of the horse and buggy, piano or organ, 
kitchen range, and top lid ice-chest; now we have the auto, 
radio, can-opener, and deep freeze. 

In the early 1850's there were no photographers but 
many portrait painters, as well as studios where daguerre- 
otype miniatures were produced. Finally, in 1859 the 
names of twelve photographers appeared in the Boston 
Directory. 

During the 1850's over forty packets (all small sailing 
vessels) carried freight and passengers between Boston 
and that number of places on the New England coast, in 
competition with the railroads. 

In the late 1850's the first steam fire-engines were intro- 
duced, arousing the scorn of members of the old volunteer 
hand-engine companies which, when perfected, they dis- 
placed. 

It being long before the day of artificial ice, in all warm 
seaports over the world a great market had been built up 
for New England and Hudson River ice. The apples fre- 
quently shipped with the ice sold at high prices. Our pres- 
ent hot-weather favorite, ice cream, was becoming a pop- 
ular refreshment. 
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Horse cars, running on tracks, began to come into use in 
the late 1850's, gradually taking the place of omnibuses 
in the larger cities and their suburbs. 

In the big cities gas had begun to be used for street 
lighting and was, as time went on, piped into stores and 
dwellings. Kerosene was not used in lamps until the 1860's. 
Most of the oil burned in lamps in the 1850's was furnished 
by the whaling industry. 

That industry reached its height in the 1850's. The 
greatest tonnage of the hundreds of vessels engaged in the 
business in the United States was 198,594 tons in 1858. 
As the size of the whalers increased, Nantucket in the 
1830's lost leadership to New Bedford with its deeper har- 
bor. Nearly all the whalers were ships and barks, but 
Provincetown on Cape Cod had quite a fleet of smaller 
vessels, mostly schooners that cruised in the Atlantic. 
Whalebone from the mouth of the right whale, being 
flexible, durable, and of light weight, was in the 1850's and 
1860's in great demand for hoop skirts, corsets, etc. 

One interesting craft of the 1850's, now extinct, was 
that of the ship carvers. These experts produced the elab- 
orate figureheads that ornamented the bows of many fine 
vessels. Many figureheads, some damaged from being 
pounded by tremendous waves, are now to be seen in 
museums. To avoid such damage many of these carved 
ornaments were made so that they could be removed from 
the bow when not in port. One of them represents the 
frontiersman, David Crockett, in hunting costume hold- 
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ing his rifle. This belonged to the clipper ship David 
Crockett (mentioned in Alvin Page’s journal for 1 and 2 
October 1856) and is now in San Francisco. 

The clipper ship Flying Cloud had as a figurehead a 
flying angel with a speaking-trumpet held to her mouth. 
The clipper ship James Baines, built by Donald McKay 
for James Baines and Company of Liverpool, had a bust of 
James Baines as a figurehead and an elaborate stern carv- 
ing of the globe supported by the arms of England and the 
United States. 

The ship Defender, to which reference is made in a 
note following the entry of 15 August 1852, was intended 
to be called Daniel Webster, but it was found that there 
was already a ship by that name. As Daniel Webster was 
the leading defender of the Constitution, it was decided to 
name the ship Defender and the figurehead, a bust of 
Daniel Webster, was certainly appropriate. 

Also produced by ship carvers were elaborate name 
boards with concave lettering of the vessel's name and 
scroll ornamentation, especially at the ends, finished with 
gold leaf. It was the same carvers, moreover, who made 
the cigar-store Indians that continued in use for years and 
and that used to fascinate the writer of this introduction 
when he was a boy in the 1870's. 

Two unusual specimens of the craft were not figure- 
heads, but upright statues that were placed on the grounds 
of two residents of East Boston in the late 1850's. At that 
time East Boston was the leader in shipbuilding and was 
the home of a great number of shipbuilders and others 
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connected with the industry. Samuel Hall, Donald Mc- 
Kay, Paul Curtis, and others had fine residences there. In 
1857, Daniel Dudley Kelly, a descendant of Governor 
Dudley, generally called D. D. Kelly and a builder and 
owner of many fine ships, moved into his new residence 
with grounds extending from one street to the next. In 
front of his house, on a terrace above the sidewalk, he had 
placed a fine statue of Andrew Jackson in civilian clothes, 
hat in hand, and all painted white, causing many later to 
believe it to be marble. On the same street was the home of 
Captain Martin Adams, who had retired from the sea and 
was in business as a ship and insurance broker. While 
D. D. Kelly was an ardent Democrat, Captain Adams was 
of the opposite party, and he decided to counterbalance 
and perhaps outshine the glorification of Jackson by hay- 
ing a life-size statue of Washington carved and placed in 
the yard beside his house. This statue of General Wash- 
ington was in uniform and Captain Adams had it gilded 
with gold leaf. The Adams residence and grounds were 
both much smaller than the Kelly estate, but the statue 
of Washington certainly was more attractive to the boyish 
eyes of the writer in the 1870's than was that of Jackson. 
The statue of Washington remained on the spot in good 
condition until after the death of Captain Adams, when a 
house was built where it had stood. Since its owner's 
death in 1886, the Kelly estate has been divided into small 
house lots which have been built on, but the statue still 
stands in its original position, painted white and in perfect 
condition (Plate 3). As a likeness of Andrew Jackson and 
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as a work of art, it is certainly at least the equal of Boston's 
statues in public places. 

After these remarks about life at sea and on land in the 
1850's, let us turn to the journal of Charlotte Augusta 
Page and the writings of her brother Alvin. The notes 
scattered through the journals were added to give infor- 
mation regarding the masters and the vessels named. The 
data regarding vessels were obtained mostly from the ma- 
rine news in the files of the Boston Daily Advertiser at the 
Massachusetts State Library for the years 1847 to 1866, 
and from the numerous volumes of American, English, 
and French shipping registers (world wide and published 
yearly) at the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Information about masters is from the same sources and 
also from the vital records of cities and towns at the office 
of the Secretary of State of Massachusetts and at the li- 
brary of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston, from local and family histories at the latter li- 
brary, and from photostats of documents filed in the 1850's 
at the New Orleans Custom House. Charlotte’s journal 
from 1 May to3 October 1852 is printed in full. Nota word 
is added, and nota word is omitted. Her spelling, composi- 
tion, and grammar may have faults, but for a girl of sixteen 
it seems that neither she nor the Allen School need be un- 
duly criticized. 


ALVIN PAGE JOHNSON 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
10 January 1950 
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Journal of a Voyage on Board of the 

Ship George WVashington of Boston, 

J. S. Cummings, Master, from New 
York towards Mobile 


SATURDAY, May 1, 1852, commences with wet unpleasant 
weather. At 9 o clock took leave of Mrs. Crosby and began 
to prepare ourselves for our new home on the rolling deep. 
At 11 oclock the steamer took the ship from the wharf in- 
to the river. On leaving the wharf, by the stupidity of the 
pilot and the captain of the steamer, the steamship Glas- 
gow’ and our ship came in contact and broke the Glasgow’s 
jib-boom. We lay in the river the rest of the day waiting 
for the crew to come on board. Charlotte. 


SunpaAy, May 2, commences with a beautiful Summer's 
morning and a fair wind to go to sea. At 6 a.m. the steamer 
with the pilot came off and got the ship underway and pro- 
ceeded to sea. The wind was light and the sea smooth, still 
both Mary and myself felt the motion of the ship a little, 
but were not very sick. We staid on deck until the evening. 
Charlotte. 


Monpay, May 8. Still pleasant and the sea calm. Felt a 
little unwell through the day, but played some on the 
piano, and sang a few songs. 


* The Glasgow was a new iron steamship of only 1158 tons, hailing from 
Glasgow, Scotland, where she was built in 1851. 
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Turspay, May 4, begins with a strong wind from the East 
and a rough sea which made both Mary and myself feel 
very unwell. We now felt all the unpleasant sensations ex- 
perienced by persons on being tossed for the first time on 
the stormy ocean, but we did not keep our beds during the 
day but sat on deck until towards night when we retired 
to rest, but the ship rocked about so that I could not sleep 
and therefore passed a restless night. 


Wepnespay, May 5. The wind still strong and the sea 
rough, the ship going 12 miles per hour throughout the 
day, but I was not very sick except when I first got up in 
the morning. 


Tuurspay, May 6. Still the sea is high and the wind 
strong and the ship going rapidly on her way. Today I was 
not sick but very little. At5 o clock saw the land, the Isle of 
Abaco,* which we soon passed. Felt better this evening 
than since being in the ship. Both Mary and I played and 
sang different songs. On taking my seat on deck this morn- 
ing, I was saluted with a shower of sea water in my face 
and all over my clothes. It was sent by Neptune to christen 
me a child of the sea, I suppose. 


Fripay, May 7, begins with wet squally weather. Passed 
the Bimini Isles.” Many ships in company this morning. 
Awoke this morning feeling quite well. I made my bed, 
cleared up my stateroom, ate some breakfast and went on 


4 Abaco Island lies north of the eastern entrance of the N. E. Providence 
Channel through the Bahama Islands. 


° The most westerly of the Bahamas. 
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deck. In the middle of the forenoon, feeling perfectly well, 
I went below, and got the stewardess to make us some 
lemonade. Mary and I went to work and soon dispatched 
the greater part of it, at which old white ears* was so en- 
raged that he came down stairs. 


SATURDAY, May 8, begins with a bright pleasant morning 
anda smooth sea. I was awakened by Ann coming into my 
room to show me a pretty bird that had been caught. At 7 
A.M. passed Key West.’ Had a good view of the city and 
of some other Keys in the vicinity. At 2 p.m. saw the Tor- 
tugas Isles. We have to-day a head wind. 


SunpAy, May 9. It is a calm beautiful day. The sea is as 
smooth as a mill-pond. I went on deck this morning, as 
soon as I got up. The decks were washed off nicely and the 
ropes all coiled up neatly. The officers were neatly dressed 
and everything calm and still. No noise was to be heard 
but the little ripple of the water as it gently washed the 
side of our gallant ship. There is hardly a breath of wind 
blowing and it is very warm. 


Monpay, May 10. It is a fine beautiful Summer day, a 
clear sky overhead and a smooth blue sea underneath. At 
an early hour this morning I arose and went on deck, 
where I remained until breakfast time enjoying the cool 
air of the morning. After breakfast I amused myself by 
music and reading. A very pretty bird flew to the ship. I 
® Meaning that Neptune sent some of his white spray so high that it came 


into the cabin. ! 
7 The southernmost city of Florida, about ten miles from the mainland. 
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looked at it through a spyglass and thought it as beauti- 
ful a wild bird as I ever saw. It is still calm and beautiful 
weather and it seems as if one could gaze for hours into 
those calm and transparent waters. After dinner I prac- 
ticed an hour on the piano. The climate here is very warm 
and if it were not for a beautiful soft wind that blows con- 
tinually it would be very uncomfortable. The sailors are at 


work fixing the rigging today. 


Turspay, May 11, is another fine day and as warmas ever. 
Awoke this morning as usual and went on deck. After my 
breakfast, I amused myself by sewing and practicing my 
music. After dinner, for the first time in my life, I fired off 
a pistol. I loaded it myself and fired it off seven times. We 
had a splendid sunset and walked the deck about two 
hours. 


WepNEsDAY, May 12, begins with a hot sultry day anda 
dead calm, nota ripple to stir the ocean. The heat is quite 
equal to the hottest summer weather in Boston. Last night 
we spoke the ship Florida* of New York, from New York 
for Mobile. She left five days before we did. She had en- 
countered very bad weather, lost many of her sails and 
came near being wrecked on the Berry Islands.’ Saw today 


® There were two American ships named Florida at that time and the marine 
news definitely placed both of them elsewhere. This ship must have been 
the Austrian ship Florida which arrived at New Orleans on 28 May from 
Bordeaux and cleared for Marseilles on 1 July. The conversation with a 
foreigner was evidently misunderstood except regarding the name of the 


ship and her disabled condition. 
® About fifty miles northwest of Nassau, in the Bahamas. 
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a school of beautiful dolphins. Passed tne day by reading, 


sewing and practicing music. 


Tuurspay, May 18, is another warm and sultry day with 
scarcely any wind and what there is is ahead. This morn- 
ing one of the boys caught a beautiful land bird. It has a 
long red bill, a blue head and its wings are of a most bril- 
liant gold and green. This morning on coming down from 
the quarterdeck, I caught my dress in the steps and down 
I went, steps and all. I have been practicing my music and 
shooting this afternoon, and this evening have walked the 
deck an hour and a half, more or less. 


Fripay, May 14, commences with fine weather and a 
headwind. The weather today is much cooler than for 
some days past. Have employed my time today in sewing, 
reading and practicing my music which constitute our 
principal sources of past-time. This evening I went on 
deck and played and ran a long time. About eight o'clock 
in the evening we tacked ship. 


SATURDAY, May 15, commences with another warm day 
and a headwind. We are beating up along the coast be- 
tween Cape St. Blas and Pensacola, tacking ship every 
four hours. We saw the land this morning at 6 o'clock. The 
heat is so oppressive that we feel no inclination to stir, yet 
still I have sewed, read and practiced my hour on the pi- 
ano. At 4 oclock took on board a Mobile pilot. At sunset 
we were only 14 miles from the entrance of Mobile Bay. 
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SunpAY, May 16. Today begins with another fine warm 
day and a headwind. We have been beating about all 
night and find ourselves no farther ahead than we were 
yesterday. I think if all the Southern people are like our 
pilot I shall not fancy them much. We saw the land this 
morning at 7 o clock near the same place where we were 
last evening. Just after dinner we went nearer to the land, 
and about 6 o'clock we came into Mobile Bay. On one side 
of the entrance were a fort and lighthouse, and on the 
other were a lighthouse and island. As the channel was 
only abouta mile wide, we could see both points distinctly. 


Mownpay, May 17. This morning I got up at half past five 
o clock and wrote the last half of a letter to my friends in 
Boston to send up by the Captain who is going up to town 
this morning. I spent the day in sewing, reading, practic- 
ing my music and in fishing. In the evening we walked the 
deck about two hours. 


Turspay, May 18. This morning I got up at 6 o'clock and 
went on deck. There were a great many vessels in the har- 
bor. We saw quite a number of porpoises playing about 
the ship. After dinner I practiced my hour on the piano 
and read, and in the evening took my usual walk on deck. 
It isa very warm day and there is hardly a breath of wind. 


Wepnespay, May 19. Itisa very warm day and the mos- 
quitos are very plenty. This morning I heard Ann, the 
stewardess calling me. I went to see what she wanted and 
she gave me some oranges, plantains and plums and two 
mosquito bars, which will be very useful as the mosquitos 
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are getting very thick. I have spent the day in reading, 
music, drawing, sewing, fishing and running the deck. 


Tuurspay, May 20, begins with a fine beautiful day. 
About 6 o clock this morning the Captain arrived from 
Mobile and brought some berries, and the good news that 
we are going to Liverpool with a full cargo of cotton and 
that we commence loading today. The Captain thinks 
that we shall be ready for sea in three weeks from the time 
we arrived. Our cargo of hay is nearly all out. We dis- 
charge our hay into lighters, and cotton comes down in 
steamboats. The steamboat Swan came down with 350 
bales of cotton, and with her came down a party of gen- 
tlemen and ladies to see the ship. They consisted of six of 
the richest merchants in Mobile with their families. They 
stayed on board an hour, after which they invited us to 
go on board the steamboat and visit some other ships that 
lay in the harbor. 


Fripay, May 21. Arose this morning at 7 o clock and pre- 
pared ourselves for our passage up to Mobile. We were 
all ready at 9 o clock, but the boat did not come down un- 
til 11 o'clock. I got quite out of patience waiting for it to 
come. We had a pleasant passage up to town and a good 
dinner on the steamer. We arrived at the wharf at Mobile 
at 3 oclock. We took a carriage and went to our boarding 
house. We passed the afternoon in playing chess and play- 
ing on the piano. We took tea at half past 7 o'clock and 
after tea went out to walk. We walked for some time 
around the city. We noticed that most of the ladies here 
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walk out without any bonnets. On returning we went into 
an ice cream saloon and each had a glass of ice cream. We 
returned about 9 o clock and prepared to retire for rest. 


SATURDAY, May 22. I arose this morning about 7 o'clock 
and went down to breakfast. After breakfast I amused 
myself by playing the piano and reading. After dinner, 
about 4 o clock we took a walk around the city and pur- 
chased a few articles. We were much surprised to see the 
little negro children running about the streets. After we 
finished our shopping, we went into an ice cream saloon 
and refreshed ourselves with ice cream, after which we 
went on board the bark Nevada” and stayed awhile and 
then came home to tea. In the evening the Captain took 
us, with some other ladies, to an ice cream saloon and gave 
us each another ice cream. After we came home we heard 
some delightful music. 


SunpAy, May 28. It is very warm and sultry today. This 
forenoon we went to the Catholic church and were quite 
impressed with the ceremony. Here they do not have any 
meetings” in the afternoon. In the evening we went to a 
Presbyterian church. 


Monpay, May 24. I arose this morning about 6 o'clock 
and went down to breakfast. After breakfast we prepared 
ourselves for a visit to Spring Hill, which is about 6 miles 


10 Built at Robbinston, Maine, 1850, 278 tons, draft only 12 feet, so could 
come up Mobile Bay to the city. Not in the Shipping Register after 1863. 
Probably sold to the British. 


11 The old New England word for church services. 
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from Mobile city. About 10 o'clock the carriage came and 
we all got in. We had a delightful ride of about 6 miles, 
. which was rendered doubly beautiful by a shower which 
we had in the morning. We passed fields with cows quietly 
browsing, and beautiful cottages half covered with foli- 
age, and beautiful country seats. We passed over what is 
called Shell Road, and which is very beautiful. When we 
arrived at Mr. Tuthill’s we found only his wife and two 
children at home. At about half past two o'clock his two 
daughters returned from school. About four o'clock Mr. 
Tuthill came home from the city and we had dinner. After 
dinner he ordered two of his carriages and we all went to 
ride. After we came home we had tea, and after tea we 


played cards till bedtime. 


Turspay, May 25. When I awoke this morning the birds 
were singing sweetly and the air was as cool as in Spring. 
When we went down stairs before breakfast we went to 
ride horseback. We rode until breakfast time. After break- 
fast Capt. Cummings and Mr. Tuthill went into town. We 
amused ourselves in the best manner possible until four 
o clock when they came home. Capt. Cummings brought 
me a letter from my parents with which I was very much 
pleased. About half past four we had dinner. Immediate- 
ly after dinner the carriage, with its span of beautiful 
horses, came to the door and we all went to ride. When 
we came home we had supper about 9 o'clock after which 
we sat out on the gallery and talked about half an hour. 
Then we went in to the parlor where we played on the pi- 
ano and sang until 11 o’clock, then went to bed. 
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Wepnespay, May 26. Arose this morning about five 
o clock and went to ride horseback. After breakfast, about 
10 o clock we went over to Mr. Roger Stewart's country 
residence to spend the day. He is the merchant who loads 
our ship. We spent the day very pleasantly. We went out 
to his bath house and from there to his ten pin alley, where 
we amused ourselves for an hour anda half. We then went 
to see his horses. He has two beautiful Shetland ponies for 
his sons to ride. We found the family very agreeable. They 
live in great style and have their house beautifully fur- 
nished. They have a great number of costly paintings, 
among them are portraits of his two sons dressed in full 
Scotch Highland costume. They have three pianos, one of 
which has pearl keys. He has many beautiful houses for 
his slaves near his own. About five o'clock Elizabeth and 
Anna Tuthill came over to take dinner with us. At six 
o clock we sat down to dinner, where we remained, talk- 
ing and eating, until half past seven o clock. We hada very 
pleasant dinner party. After dinner we prepared to go to 
the city. On passing the garden Miss Wellman presented 
each of us with a beautiful bouquet. We then went over to 
Mr. Tuthill’s and had a cup of tea while the carriage was 
getting ready. We had a pleasant ride into the city where 
we arrived at 10 oclock. At Mrs. Ayers we found the 
family had all gone out. We went with the Captain to an 
ice cream saloon and had a glass of ice cream and soda. 
We then went on board of the steamboat Swan, which was 
to leave at 12 o clock for the ship with a cargo of cotton. 
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Tuurspay, May 27. This morning I awoke and found 
myself alongside of our noble ship George Washington. 
We soon went on board where we found everything look- 
ing very different from what it did when we left the ship. 
Instead of our own quiet ship's company, we found the 
decks crowded with 60 or more Alabama housiers who are 
employed in stowing the cotton. We have now about 2000 
bales of cotton on board and hope to be ready for sea in 
15 days. The weather is still very warm, though we have 
many showers of rain which ought to cool the air. The mos- 
_ quitos are very numerous and we find bars very useful. 


Fripay, May 28. Larose this morning about 6 o clock and 
went to breakfast. After breakfast it began to rain very 
hard and becamea severe storm. We wished to go on deck, 
so we put on the Captain’s overcoats and caps, and stayed 
on deck until the storm was over. We then went in the 
cabin and played on the piano until dinner time. After 
dinner we drew, read and sewed until tea time. After 
supper we walked the deck about an hour. 


SATURDAY, May 29, commences with stormy weather. 
Arose this morning at 6 oclock and went on deck until 
breakfast time, after which I worked at embroidery until 
ten oclock, when the Captain had some company, the 
Captain of the steamboat and two other ship masters. To- 
day our ship is nearly one half loaded. Our third mate, 
Mr. Filmore, has left the ship. Some’ships arrived and 
some sailed today from the bay, and we hope soon to fol- 
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low them. In the afternoon I wrote, read, and practiced on 
the piano. 


Sunpay, May 80. I arose this morning about six o clock. 
It was a terrible storm and there was so much wind that 
it gave quite a motion to the ship. After dinner I wrote 
some letters home, and after supper walked the deck for 
two hours. 


Monpay, May 81. I arose this morning about 6 oclock 
and went to breakfast. Nothing of importance has oc- 
curred during the day. After breakfast we had a sail in 
the boat about the bay. After dinner read, drew and prac- 
ticed on the piano. 


TurEspAy, JUNE 1. It is a cloudy day and there is little 
wind blowing. We have half of our cargo on board, and 
hope to be ready for Liverpool in a fortnight. I have spent 
the day as usual and walked the deck in the evening. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. This day begins with fine pleasant 
weather and just cool enough for comfort. At 6 o'clock the 
Captain arrived from Mobile and brought some fruit. 
After breakfast the Captain went on board of the ship 
Tam O'Shanter’ and borrowed a sail boat. At 8 o'clock 
we started from the ship to go and see the fort and light- 
house at the entrance of Mobile Bay, distance about 8 


2 The ship Tam O’Shanter, 975 tons, was built at Freeport, Maine, in 1850. 
In 1853 she made a quick passage, 105 days, from Calcutta to Georges Bank, 
almost to her destination, Boston, when on 24 December she encountered 
a hurricane, which damaged her so badly that she was abandoned 28 De- 
cember, with 15 feet of water in her hold. No loss of life. 
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miles. We had a very pleasant sail there. We went first to 
the lighthouse. The keeper and his wife very kindly 
showed us the lighthouse and the lanterns. They then 
took us to the fort and showed us all over it. We were much 
pleased with everything we saw. We went into the Sar- 
geants apartment, where he and his wife live. The fort 
has been nearly 20 years in building and is not yet finished. 
Itis called Fort Morgan. We returned to the boat and had 
a pleasant sail to the ship. It is a pleasant moonlight eve- 
ning and we have taken our usual walk upon the deck. 
One thing I have forgotten to mention which we saw in 
the fort, the stocks, where they punish the soldiers. They 
were made of pieces of plank put together with five holes 
for wrists, ankles and neck. 


THURSDAY, JUNE38. This day commences with fine pleas- 
ant weather. Arose this morning as usual, and spent the 
day by following my accustomed employments. At 9 
o clock the steamboat came to us with a cargo of cotton. 
This morning we saw a boat race, which afforded us a lit- 
tle pleasure. 


FripAy, JUNE4. Itisa very warm day. We went on board 
of the steamboat this morning in hopes to get some letters 
from home, but we were disappointed as the mail failed 
to arrive from the North. I have this day written three let- 
ters, practiced on the piano, and so forth. We had a sail in 
the boat this morning around the bay. It is a beautiful 
moonlight evening. Ended the day by taking our usual 
evening walk. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 5, begins with a strong wind from the 
north which makes quite a heavy sea in the bay, so the 
ships toss about as much as if they were on the ocean. I 
have been writing letters most of the day. The steamboat 
Swan came to us with 500 bales of cotton, but brought no 
letters. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6. A fine day, a lovely breeze blowing. 
Spent most of the forenoon by reading. In the afternoon 
went on board the ship Empire Queen” to see the Cap- 
tain’s wife, Mrs. Colter. Stopped and took tea. We have 
been on board of different ships, but have seen none that 
we liked as well as our own. After tea we had a pleasant 
sail to the ship. In the evening we took our usual walk. 


Monpay, JuNE7. We had planned an excursion today to 
go into the woods, blackberrying, but were prevented by 
its setting in to rain very hard. We intended to go to Dau- 
phin Island, but it rained so very hard that we could not go. 
This afternoon the Captain took us in a boat and carried 
us to the Empire Queen and to the Charles Humberton™ 
where we enjoyed ourselves very much. 


TurEspAy, JUNE 8. Itis a beautiful day witha little breeze 
blowing. This forenoon the steamboat Swan came along- 


8 The Empire Queen was built at St. Stephens, New Brunswick, in 1847, 
992 tons, and sailed under the British flag. 

4 The ship Charles Humberton, of Boston, 1099 tons, was built at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, in 1851. She was stranded in March 1854 in Dundrum 
Bay, County Down, Ireland, soon after leaving Liverpool for Boston, and 
finally went to pieces. 
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side with cotton for the ship. I also had a letter from home, 
which I was much pleased to receive. In’the afternoon 
amused myself in different ways. In the evening took my 
walk on deck. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9. It is a very warm day. I have 
amused myself in reading, sewing, drawing and so forth. 


TuHurspAY, JUNE 10. It is a calm warm day. This fore- 
noon we took a sail around the bay in the boat. In the 
afternoon we amused ourselves in different ways. 


Fripay, JUNE 11. This morning the Captain returned un- 
expectedly from the city. His return was occasioned by 
being disappointed in getting a crew from New Orleans, 
where he had sent for them. He brought us a number of 
things from the city. He only remained a few hours and 
then went back to get a crew in Mobile. In the forenoon 
we had a sail in the boat. In the afternoon did not feel like 
doing anything and retired early in the evening. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12. This morning the Captain with the 
pilot and crew came on board in the steamboat Swan, 
which the Captain had hired to tow the ship to sea. At 10 
o clock weighed anchor and started to go out of the har- 
bor, but the wind blew so strong that it frightened the 
captain of the steamer and the pilot, so they brought the 
ship to anchor again and refused to take her to sea. Now 
we know not when we shall get to sea as there will be no 
other steamboat down the bay for two days. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 18. Weare still lying in the bay at anchor. 
The wind is from the East, which makes the sea too high 
for the ship to cross the bar, so we have to amuse ourselves 
the best way we can. After tea we had a boat prepared to 
go and see the wreck of a ship that was burned in the bay 
a few months ago. It was a sorrowful sight to see a noble 
ship, that had once gallantly sailed upon the stormy ocean 
now lying a wreck, full of water and a prey for worms. 
After seeing the wreck we returned to the ship. I steered 
the boat all of the way alone, and did it very well. The 
wind has died away this evening, and the sea has fallen 
very much, but still we hear its roar as it lashes upon the 
sandy beach. This evening took our walk on deck. 


Monpay, JuNE14. Wearestill lying in the bay. The wind 
is blowing a gale from the East and the sea breaking 
heavily on the bar. A ship arrived today called the Wash- 
ington,” 60 days from Liverpool. This evening the wind 
is more moderate and we hope for a change. 


TurEspDAy, JUNE 15. The wind is still blowing from the 
Eastward, but had fine pleasant weather in the morning. 
The mate and pilot went on board the steamboat to get 
her captain to tow the ship to sea, but he refused to do so. 
Therefore we have got to lie here another day. In the after- 
noon we went on a fishing excursion, but caught only a 


** This ship Washington was British having been built at Quebec in 1850 
by T. C. Lee for Gibbs, Bright & Co. of Liverpool. She was of 1,088 tons and 
in 1856 was sailing as an Australian packet from Liverpool according to 
Wallace in Record of Canadian Shipping and his Wooden Ships and Iron 
Men. 
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few fish. It was very rough where we went, and Ann, the 
stewardess, one of the company, was very seasick. Mary 
and I were not seasick at all, and Capt. Cummings says we 
shall make firstrate sailors. 


Continuation of my Journal from Mobile 
towards Liverpool 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, begins with a light breeze from the 
Eastward. The pilot did not like to start the ship, but by 
much persuasion he consented to try to get the ship to sea, 
but said the ship would strike bottom heavily on crossing 
the bar. We crossed it without touching the bar, and in a 
few minutes found ourselves on the blue sea again. At 9 
o clock discharged our pilot and proceeded on our voyage. 


TuHuRSDAY, JUNE 17. Today is the celebration of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. We intended to observe it, but the mo- 
tion of the ship was so great that we felt little inclined to 
do so as Mary and I were a little seasick. We are not mak- 
and much progress today, as the wind is against us. 


Fripay, JUNE 18. We are all alone on the ocean today, 
nota ship or anything in sight and witha cloudless sky and 
a smooth sea. The ship is making slow progress on her way, 
and we fear a long passage to Liverpool. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19. Itisa warm calm day and the ocean 
is as smooth as a pond. This morning we saw two beauti- 
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ful dolphins” playing about the ship. We tried to catch 
them but did not succeed. We find by observation that our 
ship has been set over 60 miles to the Eastward by the cur- 
rent. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20. Another calm hot day. This is the 
warmest day we have seen yet. It is quite impossible to go 
out into the sun. We have an awning over the deck to sit 
under. As itis Sunday, I have spent the day in reading and 
practicing sacred music. This afternoon took a short nap, 
butit was so warm I did not sleep much. About 4 the Cap- 
tain came to the cabin door and said they had caught a 
shark. By the time we got on deck the sailors had the shark 
on board. He was a very ugly looking fish, with a mon- 
strous mouth and two rows of large teeth. We had him 
cooked for supper.” 


Monpay, JUNE 21. Another dreadfully hot day, and not 
a breath of air to ripple the water. There is not a cloud in 
the sky to obstruct the burning rays of the sun which fall 
without mercy upon us. We have caught two beautiful 


dolphins today. We had one fried for breakfast, and the 


16 Not the true dolphin, which like the whale and porpoise is not a fish, but 
a mammal. The name dolphin is also applied to that most beautiful fish, the 
coryphene. They are generally following schools of smaller fish, and being 
very swift even the flying-fish are easy prey. When they keep company, as 
they sometimes do, with a passing ship, gamboling around her as if she 
were at anchor, their sides glisten as of gold and blue in the sunlight. The 
flesh is of excellent flavor. These same beautiful fish were mentioned on 12 
May. 

17 Not to be compared with swordfish, still there is a market for shark at 
New York and other ports, especially in the Orient. 
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other in a chowder for dinner, which was very nice. Mary 
and I have sewed most of the day, as it was too hot to go 
on deck. Just night they caught another large shark, which 
afforded the sailors much sport. There were three or four 
little pilot fish which followed the shark. Our fishing has 
afforded us much amusement today. Whenever we see 


many flying-fish their foes the dolphins appear. 


TuEspDAyY, JUNE 22. I am sorry to say it is another calm 
hot day, and it seems as if there is never to be any more 
wind. We have had today a light shower of rain, but not 
enough to cool the air. The weather is so hot and sultry that 
we do not feel like moving or stirring. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. The same old story over again, 
another warm calm day. There is no more appearance of 
a breeze than there was five days ago. The Captain says it 
is the longest calm he ever saw. This afternoon a small 
schooner came in sight. As she came near to us, she sent 
a boat with the mate and four men on board for some 
medicine. She was a small schooner from New Orleans 
bound for Jamaica. The captain was taken sick yesterday 
and not having any medicine on board they came here 
for some. I have played some on the piano today and 
sewed a little. Took my walk in the evening. 


TuHurspAy, JUNE 24. I arose this morning a little past six 
o clock to contend with another warm calm day. There 
has been quite a little breeze through the night, which 
has brought quite a number of ships in sight. We can 
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count ten from our ship’s deck, all going the same way 
we are. Today we have caught five dolphins. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 25. Today we have quite a little breeze 
from the Northeast. There are only four of the ships in 
sight that we saw yesterday, and these we outsail. We 
have been forced by contrary winds and currents far to 
the South of our course. We are not far from the West end 
of the Isle of Cuba and we hope if we can get a fair wind 
to soon enjoy cooler weather. I sewed, practiced my mu- 
sic and employed myself in different ways during the 
day, and in the evening took my usual walk on deck. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26. We still have a light head wind. 
We are beating along the coast of Cuba. We saw the land 
this morning but it was at a great distance. We are now 
standing in toward the land. The tableland of Mariel is in 
sight and if we have wind enough we shall see the harbor 
of Havana before dark. We have just spoken the English 
ship Essex, ten days out from New Orleans, bound for 
Liverpool. We have had quite a heavy squall this after- 
noon, and tacked ship at ten o'clock this evening. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 27. Arose this morning at a very early 
hour, and went on deck to see the Moro Castle, which was 
not far off. It was a large fine looking fortress, and presents 
a beautiful appearance when viewed from the sea. We 
could also see the trees and green fields, and should have 
liked to have had a ramble on shore through the orange 
groves, but this can not be. We are glad even to geta sight 
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of this beautiful Island of Cuba. The wind is still ahead 
and we are tacking one way and the other trying to get 
out of the Gulf. As it is Sunday, we have passed most of 
the day on deck. 


Mownpay, JUNE 28. Arose again very early this morning 
to go on deck to see the Double Headed Shot Keys and Is- 
lands. There are a great number of them. The lighthouse”™ 
is on the largest, painted different colors, and built low 
on account of hurricanes, frequent in summer time. It is 
very warm and there is but little wind. There are three 
men-of-war, brigs, in sight this afternoon and several mer- 
chant vessels. I have sewed, played on the piano today and 
taken my walk on the deck this evening. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29. Last evening, after I had written my 
journal, one of the California mail steamers” passed us 
bound for New York, and soon after that we had a severe 
squall, with very sharp lightning. This morning spoke the 
ship George W. Bourne,” 9 days from New Orleans. We 
have a light fair wind today, and hope by tomorrow to get 
out of the Gulf. We shall all be glad to get into cold weath- 
er again. I have worked most of the forenoon on embroi- 
18 This lighthouse lies about halfway between Florida and Cuba. It is under 
the British flag, being included with the Bahamas. 


*° The “California steamers” went only to the Isthmus of Panama. Other 
steamers completed the trip from the Pacific Ocean side of the Isthmus. 

0 The ship George W. Bourne, of about 750 tons, was built at Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, in 1849. In 1862 she sailed from Portland, Maine, for Val- 
paraiso, Chile. When off Cape Horn she was so badly damaged that she 
put back to Montevideo, where her condition was found to be so bad that 
she was condemned. 
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dery. This afternoon read, played on the piano and so 
forth. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. Itisa fine pleasant day with a fair 
wind blowing. We are now out of the Gulf. There are sev- 
eral ships in sight. The Essex is not far from us. There is 
another California steamer in sight bound for New York. 


THurspAY, JULY 1, is another fine pleasant day with a fair 
wind. Our ship is going on her way with all her sails set 
which makes her present a beautiful appearance. There 
are several ships in sight going the same way we are. I 
have sewed, knit and practiced my music. This evening, 
while walking the deck, we were much amused by hear- 
ing the sailors playing on the flute, singing and dancing. 


FripAy, JuLy 2, begins with a squally rainy day, but the 
wind is still fair. We do not go as fast as we should as the 
squally weather prevents us from carrying our light sails. 
The sea is rougher today than we have seen it. I have knit 
most of the day. 


SATURDAY, JuLy 8, is another squally rainy day with 
heavy thunder and lightning, and a very heavy sea with- 
out any wind between squalls, which makes the ship toss 
about fearfully. A heavy sea struck the rudder and broke 
the wheel rope and threw the man at the helm over the 
wheel but fortunately did not hurt him. We made good 
use of the rain by filling most of our empty water casks. 
Toward night we had a fine breeze from the South which 
caused the ship to go quite steadily. Have not done much 
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today as it was so rough. I had enough to do to keep my- 
self from tumbling about. 


SunpAy, JuLy 4. This happy day of our Country's Inde- 
pendence begins, with us, with a heavy rain. I should like 
to know if it rains in Boston today. It has the appearance 
here of being a fine day tomorrow for us to celebrate the 
Fourth as it has cleared off very pleasant late this after- 
noon. I have taken a long walk on deck this evening. 


Monpay, Juxy 5, begins with light winds and heavy rain 
and continued so during the first part of the day. At noon 
it cleared off and the sun came out. Saw a Cape Cod whal- 
ing schooner cruising for whales. In the afternoon Mary 
and I went up on the mizzenmast as high as the mizzen- 
top. In the evening we sent up some rockets. The sailors 
got up a procession consisting of a horse, an ostrich and 
music. The sailors had handspikes on their shoulders for 
guns and marched twice around the deck, after which 
they sang three or four songs. The Captain then gave them 
some wine and they gave three cheers for the George 
Washington. 


TuEspay, JULY 6, begins with a calm in the morning, but 
soon there came a heavy squall of wind and rain, which 
kept the sailors very busy for an hour taking in the light 
sails. In the afternoon had a heavy breeze and rough sea 
which made the ship toss about very badly. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY7. Weare today 21 days out from Mo- 
bile, but have made very little progress for the time we 
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have been out, and today the wind is ahead. I have sewed 
most of the day. Just night we amused ourselves by firing 
our pistols. 


TuurspDAY, JuLY 8. Itis calm and warm today. This fore- 
noon I sewed and read. In the afternoon played on the 
piano and read some. There are two vessels in sight this 
afternoon. We still have a head wind and are afraid we 
shall have a long passage. This evening walked the deck 
for about an hour. 


Fripay, Juty 9. It is a calm warm morning. About 9 
o clock when they were going to take the stern boat on 
deck to repair it, Mary and I got into the boat and hada sail 
around the ship. Under full sail, the ship presented a beau- 
tiful appearance. This afternoon the wind has breezed up 
fair which we have not had before for some days. There 
are three vessels in sight. Today I have sewed, played on 
the piano and engaged in various other employments. This 
evening took my usual walk on deck. 


SATURDAY, JuLY 10. Another calm warm day, and we 
are going very slowly on our way. This morning there were 
six vessels in sight. Today we saw, for the first time, a Por- 
tuguese Man-of-War.” I have worked at my embroidery 
most of the day. This evening took my walk on deck. 


Sunpay, JuLy 11. We have still another calm warm day. 
The sky is as clear and the sun as hot as it was in the Gulf 
*1 The physalia, commonly called the Portuguese man-of-war, is a relative 


of the jellyfish. Its beautifully colored sausage-shaped float that acts as a 
sail makes it conspicuous on the surface of the ocean. 
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of Mexico. We expected when we had got as far North as 
this to have plenty of wind. We have not made 200 miles 
on our way during the last eight days. We have passed the 
day by playing sacred music, reading and so forth. 


Monpay, JuLy 12. I am tired of writing that it is another 
calm warm day. The Captain says he never saw such a 
long calm since going to sea. There are four vessels in sight 
today. This afternoon saw a large school of blackfish;” 
they came close to the ship. I have worked on my embroi- 
dery most of the day. In the evening took my walk on deck. 
We have the most beautiful sunsets that I have ever seen. 
The sun arises out of the ocean without a cloud to veil her 
beauty and goes down in the same gorgeous splendor. 


TueEspAay, Juty 18. I cannot say that this is another calm 
day, but we have a head wind, which is about as bad. 
There are several vessels around us all going the same 
way that we are. I saw a school of grampuses” playing 
around the ship. I have embroidered most of the day. This 
evening practiced music, and took my walk on deck. 


22 The blackfish is not a fish but is a small species of the whale family of 
mammals. They swim in schools of hundreds. Following herring, squid or 
other small items of their diet, they sometimes run ashore on shallow 
beaches. In 1870, at Wellfleet, Cape Cod, 767 of a school of blackfish were 
stranded and 1020 barrels of oil obtained from them. In the month of De- 
cember 1884 a total of over 2000 were cast ashore in Cape Cod Bay and 
processed. Besides the ordinary oil, another kind of oil is obtained from the 
head of the blackfish from which, after a process taking two years, the very 
finest oil for watches and other delicate instruments is obtained. They at- 
tain a length of over twenty feet. 


*8 The grampus, like the whale, is a mammal, not a fish. It resembles the por- 
poise, but is much larger, sometimes thirty feet long. A large white mark 
near the eye and its white sides distinguish it from the porpoise. 


Y 
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WeEpnEsDAY, JuLy 14. I am happy to say that we have 
once more a steady fair wind, and are going on our way. 
We are not far from the Isle of Sable. The long continua- 
tion of calms made us feel as though we were never to get 
to Liverpool, but now we feel quite encouraged. I worked 
at embroidery all the forenoon. This afternoon read and 
played on the piano. In the evening took my walk. 


TuHurspDAY, JuLy 15. It isa fine pleasant day. We have a 
strong fair wind, and are going rapidly on our way. It is 
very pleasant to see our sails swelled out with a fair wind, 
after being idle for 20 days. Worked at my embroidery 
most of the day, read considerably, played on the piano, 
and so forth. 


Fripay, JuLy 16. Westill havea strong fair wind. We are 
now nearly up to the Banks, and hope the longer part of 
our passage is over. This morning passed an English bark 
called the Everton. I have spent the day in sewing, read- 
ing, playing the piano and so forth. Took my walk in the 
evening. 


SATURDAY, JULY 17, begins with a wet, foggy day. Last 
night we hada heavy squall. The rain fell in torrents, and 
the noise, and confusion on deck, was so great that it awoke 
us all. We have now a light wind from the north, and the 
weather cold and uncomfortable. We are now on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. I have sewed, read and amused 
myself in various ways throughout the day. 


SunpAy, JuLy 18. This day commences with a thick, 
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dense fog, and a little breeze from the South’ard. About 
11 o clock it cleared off. We have now a strong breeze, and 
are going finely on our way. I have seen several grampuses 
today. There are two ships in sight this afternoon. We also 
passed a New York and Liverpool packet ship. 


Mownpay, Juty 19. Itisa rainy foggy day, but we have a 
strong fair wind after us. We are today off the Banks of 
Newfoundland, out on the broad and deep Atlantic. This 
afternoon, while on deck, we saw a large sunfish.” I have 
read, sewed, played on the piano and so forth today. 


TueEspay, JuLy 20. We still have a strong fair wind. The 
sea is higher today than since we have been out, and the 
ship tosses about very much. This morning we passed a 
small brig. The sailors are all engaged in painting the ship 
today. I have embroidered most of the day. This evening 
played some on the piano. 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 21. It is a fine beautiful day with a 
moderate fair wind. There is one ship in sight. She has 
been in company with us for a week or more. This morn- 
ing we saw two whales not far from the ship. Today I have 
drawn, sewed, read, played the piano and so forth. This 
evening we had a most beautiful sunset. 

24 This curious fish looks as if the head and shoulders of a very large fish 
had been abruptly cut off and a fin supplied to the severed extremity. Its 
tall dorsal fin is seen projecting above the water as it swims quietly near the 
surface. It grows to a length of about six feet with a depth of body of about 
four feet. The mouth is very small. A harpoon is needed to capture one. The 


flesh is of fine quality. The Peabody Museum of Salem has a fine stuffed 
specimen. 
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Tuurspay, JULY 22. This morning was wet and cloudy, 
but at 12 o'clock it cleared off and we had quite a pleasant 
afternoon. Today is my birthday” and we have spent it 
very pleasantly. This evening we sang and played on the 
piano, and the Captain gave us a glass of champagne in 
honor of my birthday. This afternoon we saw quite a 
school of porpoises and a number of whales. There are 


three ships in sight today. 


FRIDAY, JULY 23. Today is wet and rainy. I have stayed 
in the cabin all day, and have read most of the time. There 
are three ships in sight, one of which we suppose to be the 
Col. Cutts.”* She left Mobile a few days after we did. We 
have a strong fair wind, and are going on our way finely. 


SATURDAY, JuLy 24. It is a stormy cold day, and what 
wind there is is ahead. The ships that were in company 
with us yesterday are still in sight. This afternoon we saw 
a school of porpoises playing about the ship. I have sewed, 
read and played some on the piano today. 


SunpDAY, JuLy 25. It is a foggy day, but the wind is fair 
and there is considerable of it; we hope it will last. I have 
spent most of the day in reading and writing, and stayed 


*® Her sixteenth, having been born in Boston on 22 July 1836. 


*6 The ship Col. Cutts, 781 tons, was built at Biddeford, Maine, in 1850, and 
was sold in 1851 to New Orleans parties for $46,000. On 30 September 1856 
she sailed from Cardiff, Wales, for New Orleans with a cargo of railroad 
iron. She encountered rough weather at once and on 12 October commenced 
to leak. The leaks became worse so that on 18 October Captain Snow got 
the boats ready to abandon ship. Fortunately the British bark Clyman ap- 
peared and took all hands on board landing them in Savannah, Georgia, 23 
November. 
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in the cabin most of the day, as it was too cold to go on 
deck. This evening sang and played on the piano. 


Monpay, JuLy 26. Itisa wet, foggy, dreary day, with but 
little wind, though what there is is fair. We are going 
about three or four miles an hour. Last night they caught 
a beautiful porpoise” and had him for breakfast this morn- 
ing. I did not fancy him much. The Captain says in all his 
crossings of the Atlantic he never before has seen so much 
fog. This forenoon sewed some. This afternoon read, 
wrote, played on the piano and so forth. 


TueEspDAy, JULY 27. We have still another wet, foggy day, 
with but little wind, and are making but little progress on 
our way. We find it very tiresome being so long at sea. I 
have amused myself as I best could during the day, and 
the rest of us have done the same. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28. Itisa fine beautiful day, but what 
wind there is is ahead. I do not know what we should do on 
this long passage if it were not for the anticipation of the 
pleasure we shall enjoy in England. We have not had an 
observation of the sun for several days until today, and 
we waited with great impatience to find our position. 
There are four ships in sight today. I have sewed, drawn, 
read, played on the piano and so forth during the day. 


Tuurspay, JuLy 29. Today is fine and pleasant, but we 
have one thing which is not pleasant, that is a head wind. 


** The flesh of the porpoise makes good steaks, and some consider the liver 
equal to calves’ liver. New England fishermen call the porpoise the “puffing 


pig.” 
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Last night, about one o’clock I was awakened by a great 
noise on deck. We came very near running into a ship 
called the Tonawanda,” or at least we supposed it to be 
her. This afternoon passed the ship Geo. Green™ bound 
home. She left New Orleans about a fortnight before we 
left Mobile. I have spent the day as usual. 


FRIDAY, JULY 80, is another fine beautiful day, and the 
wind has favored us considerably within 24 hours. The 
Captain has been very sick today. He was not well yester- 
day nor the day before. I sewed some this forenoon. This 
afternoon read, played on the piano and so forth. 


SATURDAY, JULY 31. Itisa fine day. We have a fair wind, 
and there is considerable of it. There are two ships in sight 
today. This morning we passed two large pieces of a 
wreck not far from the ship. Capt. Cummings is much 
worse today than he was yesterday. Mary and I have done 
nothing but take care of him today. 


Sunpay, AucustT 1, isa calm day. There is hardly a breath 


8 The ship Tonawanda, of about 1500 tons, was built at Philadelphia in 
1850 and ran as a packet between that port and Liverpool. On 9 October 
1862 she was captured by the Confederate cruiser Olustee but, cargo being 
owned by a neutral, was released under $80,000 bond given by her captain. 
She was wrecked at Lewes, Delaware, in September 1889 with thirty-five 
other vessels. Shortly before that she had been converted into an unrigged 
coal barge. 

2° The ship Geo. Green, of about 875 tons, was built in 1849 at Medford, 
Massachusetts, for the Greens of New Orleans. Her owners, being loyal to 
the Union, came to New York and in the early sixties had her registration 
changed to that port. She was still owned by them when on 22 January 1877 
she was wrecked near Dartmouth, England, with the loss of all on board, 
nearly thirty, including the captain’s wife. 
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of wind. Capt. Cummings has been very sick today. He 
has inflamation of the bowels.” We are now very near 
Cape Clear,” and we hope to see the light tonight. If the 
wind favors us, we shall put into Cork. We hope to reach 
it by tomorrow night on account of Capt. Cummings being 
so sick. 


Monpay, Aucust 2. We are today off Cape Clear, and 
have quite a strong breeze. Capt. Cummings seems much 
better today than he did yesterday. We hope to be in 
Liverpool by day after tomorrow so as to get a physician 
for him. There are seven vessels in sight today and a Cork 
pilot boat. 


Turspay, Aucust 3. [arose this morning at four o clock 
to see the land which was quite a treat after knocking 
about at sea for 48 days. This forenoon we stood close in 
along the coast of Ireland, and had a fine view along the 
shore. We also passed close by Tuska Rock” and saw the 
lighthouse. This afternoon we had a view of the coast of 
Wales. The Channel is full of all kinds of vessels. Capt. 
Cummings is quite smart today, and has been out on deck. 
Weare in hopes of getting a pilot aboard tonight, so as to 
get into Liverpool tomorrow, but it is uncertain. 


Wepnespay, Aucust 4. About six o'clock this morning 
the stewardess came and awoke me, and said there was 


*° Years later called appendicitis and generally treated by surgery. 
®t Cape Clear is the most southern point on the coast of Ireland. 


82 Tuska Rock lies about seven miles off the coast of Ireland, southeast of 
Wexford Bay, and is one of the principal landmarks of St. George’s Channel, 
which separates Ireland and Wales. 
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land close by, but I was so sleepy that I fell asleep again. 
About half past six I got up and went on deck. I saw the 
green grass and the fields on a little island separated from 
the main land. On the island there was a beautiful light- 
house anda house. They were enclosed within a wall made 
of white stone, and looked very pretty with the contrasting 
green land and blue water. I enjoyed the scenery very 
much as we passed along the coast of Wales. At ten o clock 
we got up to Point Lynas,” where we took a pilot. At four 
o clock this afternoon we took a tugboat. We anchored in 
the river” about eight oclock in the evening. A great 
many vessels came in with us today, and it was a beauti- 
ful sight as we went up the river. We came ashore in the 
tugboat, then took a carriage to our boarding house. After 
being there awhile, I heard the sad news of the death of 
my dear sister Sarah, which is very painful to me. 


THurspay, Aucust 5. It seems such a change to be 
ashore again into the bustle and confusion of this large 
city of the old world. We arose this morning and dressed 
for breakfast. About 9 o'clock went out with Capt. Cum- 
mings to the merchants and to the Custom House and then 
to the ship, spending all the forenoon riding about Liver- 
pool. We came home about one o'clock and had lunch 
about two. We stayed in the house until five o'clock when 


°° The northeast corner of the Island of Anglesey, fifty miles west of Liver- 
pool. 

** Liverpool is located on the north bank of the River Mersey, with enclosed 
docks for merchant vessels extending for miles. The extremely high tides 
made the docks necessary. About four-fifths of the American commerce with 
England was conducted at Liverpool. 
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we went out and stayed until six. Then we came home 
and had dinner, and at ten o'clock we had supper. I like 
Liverpool very much, what I have seen of it, though I do 
not feel like enjoying what I see as I have met with so 
great a loss, my dear sister who was so kind to me. Though 
we must all part here on earth, however dear they are to 
us, may God grant that we may meet them in the world to 
come where there shall be no parting. 


Fripay, Aucust 6. I arose quite early this morning and 
went to breakfast about 8 oclock. The English people 
have breakfast very late here. After breakfast we took a 
ride about the city. We went to the ship and to several 
other places. We saw a number of beautiful buildings, 
among them were the Custom House and the Sailors 
Home which were magnificent pieces of architecture. We 
returned home about one oclock and had lunch. In the 
afternoon I wrote to my dear parents. 


SATURDAY, Aucust7. This morning is very pleasant. The 
sun shines beautifully, and the air is quite cool. After 
breakfast we went out to ride. They have the finest docks 
in the world here in Liverpool. The docks are walled in, 
and extend for seven miles. After we got home from our 
ride, a carriage drew up to the door and who should there 
be in it but Capt. Joseph Cummings,” his wife, his two 
°° Captain Joseph Cummings was an older brother of Captain Josiah S. 
Cummings. On 22 June 1852 he had married his third wife, Mrs. Dorcas 
Higgins (Rogers) Crosby, widow of Captain William Crosby, of Brewster, 


Cape Cod, who was lost 5 November 1839 near Minot’s Ledge with the 
brig Charles Wells and all the crew as he almost completed the voyage from 
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children and my cousin, Sarah Crosby. I was delighted, 
as I had not seen them for over three months. We passed 
the afternoon together very pleasantly. In the evening we 
took a walk, and went through the Liverpool Market, 
which is very large, where we bought some fruit. We then 
went back to our boarding house, had supper at ten o clock 
and retired for the night. 


Sunpay, Aucust 8. After breakfast this morning, we 
prepared to go to church, or chapel, as they call it here. We 
heard a very good sermon. They do not have any meet- 
ing in the afternoon here, so Capt. Joseph Cummings 


Port au Prince, Haiti, to Boston. J. Henry Sears, Brewster Ship Masters, pp. 
25-26, gives erroneous information regarding Captain William Crosby’s 
death. 

Captain Joseph Cummings, nine days after the marriage, left Boston for 
St. John, New Brunswick, and Liverpool 1 July 1852, arriving at Liverpool 
7 August in command of the ship President. 


The recently married couple were accompanied by the groom’s two chil- 
dren by his second wife, namely Joseph H. Cummings, age 12, and Clarissa 
A. Cummings, age 8, and also by the bride’s daughter, Sarah Crosby, who 
was a second cousin of both Charlotte A. Page and Mary Cummings and 
most congenial to them being between their ages. 

On 25 August another relative arrived to make the stay in Liverpool still 
more pleasant, namely Captain Edmund Crosby, uncle of Sarah Crosby. 
See note, 2 September. 

The ship President which Captain Joseph Cummings commanded was of 
1021 tons, built at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1850 by John Taylor for the 
same people, Bramhall & Howe, who the next year had him build the 
George Washington. On 25 October 1853, under Captain Coffin, the Presi- 
dent dragged her anchors, went ashore on Red Head, near St. John, New 
Brunswick, and became a total loss. 

The new Mrs. Joseph Cummings was a first cousin of Captain Josiah S. 
Cummings’ wife and also of Captain Alvin R. Page’s wife, the mother of 
Charlotte, writer of this journal. 
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proposed taking a ride on the other side of the River Mer- 
sey. We took the ferry-boat and went over to Rock Ferry 
on the other side of the river. We then took a carriage and 
drove around through some most magnificent parks. We 
passed large fields of waving grain, beautiful villas and 
farm houses. Stretching away in the distance, as far as the 
eye could reach, rolled the beautiful River Mersey. We 
got home about 8 o'clock and spent the rest of the evening 
in singing and playing sacred music. 


Monpay, Aucust 9. Today has been showery. We stayed 
in the house all the forenoon and amused ourselves in dif- 
ferent ways. After lunch we went out to walk and did 
some shopping. We did not get home until 6 o clock, which 
was dinner time. After dinner some Scotch ladies and 
gentlemen came in to spend the evening. They sang and 
played the piano beautifully. 


TurEspay, Aucust 10. On account of its being rainy, we 
stayed in the house all the forenoon. At 12 oclock it 
cleared off and after lunch we went out to walk with Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Conrad. At six o'clock we came home and 
had dinner. After dinner Capt. Cummings took us to walk 
on St. James Terrace. In the evening he took us out again 
to get some ice cream, but we could not find any. 


Wepnespay, AucusT 11. Itisa rainy day. About 9 o'clock 
this morning we went down on board the ship and stayed 
a little while. We got back to the house about 10 o'clock, 
and at quarter before eleven Capt. Joseph Cummings and 
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family, Capt. Josiah Cummings, Mary and [ all started to 
go down to Wales. We rode down to the Bangor steam- 
boat pier and went on board the Menai. As soon as we got 
outside it began to be very rough. We lay down, and had 
got to sleep, when the boat gave a lurch and a sea came 
into the window, and we got completely doused. After we 
all got over our fright, Capt. Cummings came down and 
said that we should be in in about a half an hour. It rained 
so hard that we could not go on deck to see the Welsh 
coast as we passed along. We landed at the Menai Bridge 
about half past three o'clock, and went to Mrs. Fisher's, 
where we were kindly received by Mrs. Fisher“ and fami- 
ly. After supper we took a walk across the bridge. When 
we returned we retired for the night. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 12. We arose quite early this morn- 
ing, but were sorry to see it raining, as we had planned an 
excursion for the day. However at about 9 oclock it 
cleared off and at half past 9 Capt. Cummings got a car- 
riage and we all started on our trip. We passed over the 
Menai Bridge” which is 1000 feet long and 115 feet above 
the water. We also saw the Tubular Bridge,” which was 
very beautiful. We saw the monument which was erected 


86 She was the widow of a chief constructor of the Menai Bridge. 

** The Menai Bridge, with a span of 580 feet, was a wonder when it was 
finished in 1826. It is still the longest suspension bridge in Great Britain and 
is supported by 16 chains each 1735 feet long (Plate 4). 

°8 The Britannia Tubular Bridge, consisting of two tubes made of 11,000 
tons of wrought iron, was finished in 1850 and was considered even more 
wonderful. The two central spans are each 460 feet long, with the rails 104 
feet above the water. This bridge enabled trains to run to Holyhead, and 
made the voyage to Dublin only about half that from Liverpool. 
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on account of the Marquis of Anglesey” having lost a leg 
at the battle of Waterloo. The country through which we 
passed had the most beautiful scenery that I had ever be- 
held. The fields looked like one continual garden.” Also 
the Welsh mountains, rearing their heads in the distance, 
looked very beautiful. We called on several of Capt. 
Cummings acquaintances and then went to Bangor® 
where we went to the Penrhyn slate quarry,” which covers 
20 acres of land and is 400 feet deep. Twenty-six hundred 
men are at work there all the time. When we were stand- 
ing on the mountain looking down, the men at work ap- 
peared no larger than so many mice. We saw the water 
balance which went down through the mountain and 
lifted up cars filled with slate. The mountain seemed al- 
most covered with small cars running in every direction, 
filled with slate. We also saw the men blasting which made 
a great noise. We stayed about an hour. When coming 
down from the mountain we bought some inkstands made 
out of the slate. We then got into the carriage, and as we 
rode along we passed some beautiful waterfalls. We went 
to Mr. Lloyd's, an acquaintance of Capt. Cummings, to 


*° Henry William Paget, first Marquis of Anglesey, commanded the British 
Cavalry at the battle of Waterloo, where he lost a leg which he sent home 
for burial. 

#0 The Island of Anglesey, unlike the mainland of Wales, is mostly quite 
level and has an area of 302 square miles. 


‘1 Bangor is on the mainland. 


*2 This slate quarry, the largest in the world, in 1906 had reached a depth 
of about 1000 feet, with the hydraulic lifts still being used. In 1906, three 
thousand men were being employed, and it was estimated that 1800 feet 
more of slate still remained to be removed. 
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geta permit to visit Lord Penrhyn Castle, but it not being 
Friday we could not get the permit. About three o clock 
we went to the Albion Hotel and had dinner. After din- 
ner we went into the old Cathedral which is 950 years old. 
We went into the chapter room and saw the portraits of 
the bishops and deans. One end of the Cathedral is where 
the Welsh have their meetings, and the other end is for 
the English. In the English part there is a beautiful win- 
dow with a representation of the twelve tribes of Israel on 
it. After looking about the Cathedral for about three quar- 
ters of an hour, we got into the carriage and went to Mr. 
Lloyd’s to take tea. After tea we walked about the park 
of Lord Penryhn Castle. We saw the castle, but were 
sorry not to have an opportunity to go into it. I like Wales 
very much; everything looks so romantic. About nine 
oclock we rode back to Mrs. Fisher's. We all felt very 
tired and soon went to bed. 


Fripay, Aucust 18. I arose quite early this morning and 
went out on the Menai Suspension Bridge to makea sketch 
of the Tubular Bridge. After breakfast we prepared our- 
selves to go back to Liverpool. At ten o clock we went on 
board the steamboat Prince of Wales for Liverpool. The 
scenery was lovely as we sailed along. We saw Lord 
Penrhyn’s park, and towering high above the trees the 
main body of Penrhyn Castle could be seen. We had a fine 
view of Sir Richard Bulkley’s residence. The steamboat 
made a stop at Beaumaris and there we saw the moun- 
tain where Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, besieged 
Griffith Ap Llewellyn until the Welsh were nearly starved 
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to death and finally surrendered to King Harold. The re- 
mains of the fortification are still standing. We also saw 
the ancient Castle of Beaumaris.” The walls had partly 
fallen down and were covered with ivy. The castle is very 
large. We saw the battlements and the portholes from 
which the archers shot their arrows. There was a flag fly- 
ing on the battlements. Leaving Beaumaris we passed 
Blackfriars Lighthouse. As we went around Orme's Head 
they blew a bugle which echoed beautifully among the 
rocks. They also fired a cannon. They had an excellent 
band of musicians on board the Prince of Wales. The mu- 
sic sounded very nice as we sailed along. We arrived in 
Liverpool about five o'clock, took a carriage and went 
down to the ship, from there to the bark Robert,“ and 
then to our boarding house. In the evening we went out to 
buy some music, but I could not get what I wanted. When 
we returned, I wrote a letter to my parents. 


SATURDAY, Aucust 14. I have very little to write in my 
journal today. After breakfast we all sat down and wrote 
most of the forenoon. At one o'clock we went downstairs 


to lunch. In the afternoon, I felt quite ill, and had to retire 
before dark. 


SunpAy, Aucust 15. I feel much better today than I did 
yesterday. After breakfast we dressed ourselves for 
chapel. We went to the Methodist Chapel in Pitt Street 
*8 This castle is on the Island of Anglesey and, like Conway and Carnarvon 
Castles, was built by Edward I in the thirteenth century. 


*4 The bark Robert, 777 tons, was built at Medford, Massachusetts, by John 
Taylor in 1848. In the Register till 1877. 
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and heard a very good sermon. As I said before, they do 
not have any meetings here in the afternoon, so Capt. 
Beauchamp,” an acquaintance of Capt. Cummings, came 
and spent the afternoon with us. He is to sail tomorrow 
for Boston in the bark Robert. We went to meeting at six 
o clock. It kept till half past seven. After we got home, we 
sang and played sacred music until ten o clock, which was 
supper time. Soon after supper we went to bed. 


Monpay, Aucust 16. Today has been cloudy and dis- 
agreeable. We have stayed in the house all day, and 
amused ourselves as best we could. This forenoon as I 
was looking out of the window, the Blue Coat children 
passed by. They looked very singular with their dark blue 
dresses, little white capes and straw bonnets trimmed with 
dark blue ribbon. There were 84 of them. This evening 
we sang and played on the piano until bedtime. 


Tuespay, AucustT 17, Larose quite early this morning and 
dressed myself for breakfast. After breakfast we went out 
to ride with Capt. Cummings. We rode down to the docks 


*6 Captain Isaac Beauchamp had arrived in Liverpool 15 July from New 
Orleans in command of the bark Robert, of Boston. He later commanded 
two of Donald McKay’s clipper ships, the Japan and Minnehaha. He made 
a fast voyage with the clipper ship Defender, arriving in San Francisco from 
Boston in 136 days. A native of Somerset County, Maryland, on the “Eastern 
Shore,” his connection with Plymouth and Cape Cod is very interesting, as 
he was a descendant of John Beauchamp of London, one of the “Merchant 
Adventurers” who fitted out the Mayflower, whose wife was a sister of Ed- 
mund Freeman, leading settler of Sandwich, Cape Cod, and an assistant 
governor of the Plymouth Colony. Edmund Beauchamp, son of John, and 
nephew of Edmund Freeman, was a leading early settler of the “Eastern 
Shore.” Captain Beauchamp died in Lynn, Massachusetts, 12 May 1864, 
that place having been his home for over twenty years. 
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and went on board the steamship Great Britain, soon to 
sail to Australia. I thought her very elegant, but they say 
she is nothing compared with the American steamships. 
We then went to the music stores, got some music and 
rode around in different parts of Liverpool. We got home 
at one o clock just in time for lunch. In the afternoon we 
went out to walk. In the evening we had a very heavy 
thunder storm. It lightened very sharply and lasted for 
_ about three hours. 


Wepnespay, Aucust 18. This morning I rode down to 
the ship and returned in time for lunch. In the afternoon 
went again to the ship. The cotton has all been taken out, 
also some of the ballast. The weather was so fine we 
thought we would like to take a ride into the country, so 
we rode back to our boarding house and got my cousin 
Sarah Crosby before starting on our excursion. We went 
into some beautiful gardens and rode in Prince's Park, a 
most lovely place. We got home just before dinner, which 
was at six o clock. In the evening we played on the piano. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 19. The weather is quite fine today, 
but I have stayed in the house most of the time. I went out 
to walk in the forenoon and in the afternoon I commenced 
a letter home. In the evening the three Misses Rookses 
came in and spent the evening. They sang and played 
most beautifully on the piano. They sing in some of the 
best concerts in Liverpool. 


Fripay, Aucust 20. Today is very pleasant. This fore- 
noon I practiced on the piano and wrote some. After 
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lunch we all went to see the Court of Justice and stayed 
for about an hour. From there we went to the Market and 
bought some fruit and then returned home. After dinner 
we went to St. James Cemetery. It is a very beautiful place. 
Quite a number of American sea captains are buried there. 
The cemetery is underground and the entrance is through 
an arch cut out of the rock. In the evening we went to walk 
up Great Wall street, which is a very pretty street. We 
then returned home and went to bed being very tired. 


SATURDAY, Aucust 21. The weather still continues fine. 
This morning Mary and I went out with Mrs. Garsuck. We 
went through the Market and to several other places, be- 
ing gone all the forenoon. This afternoon we went downon 
board the ship to see the steamship Great Britain sail for 
Australia. The docks were very crowded with people to 
see her off. We had a nice view of her from our quarter- 
deck as she passed down the river. There were 750 pas- 
sengers on board of her. She fired salutes from her can- 
non a number of times. A great number of tugboats, filled 
with people, accompanied the Great Britain as far as the 
lighthouse. After she had departed we went to walk and 
returned home. 


SunpAy, AucustT 22. It has been very pleasant today, but 
I did not go to chapel this forenoon, as I was sick with a 
very bad cold. In the afternoon I felt a little better and at 
four o clock we went to the Blue Coat School, where there 
were 350 children, all of them orphans. They sang very 
prettily. After the services, we went to see them eat their 
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supper. They had wooden plates with bread and cheese, 
and milk in tin cups. We were there about an hour and a 
half. Then we returned home and in the evening went to 
meeting. 


Monpay, Aucust 23. Today has been quite pleasant. 
After breakfast we all went down to the ship and to several 
other places, and were gone all the forenoon. In the after- 
noon we went to New Brighton Beach, which is on the 
other side of the River Mersey, to ride. Some of us took 
ponies and some took donkeys. I thought I would try a 
donkey, but did not like riding on a donkey very much. 
The beach was covered with people on ponies and don- 
keys going in every direction. We returned to Liverpool 
about half past six o'clock. In the evening we went out to 
walk. 


Turspay, Aucust 24. The weather is still pleasant. After 
breakfast I went out to walk a little way. I did not go out 
again during the day, as I hada very bad cold on my lungs, | 
but amused myself in the house by reading, playing on 
the piano, and in other ways. 


WepnEspay, Aucust 25. This morning it was quite 
rainy, but towards noon it cleared off. My cold has been 
much worse today and I have coughed a great deal. This 
afternoon, about four o'clock, I took a little walk up Duke 
street and back. Inthe evening Ann, our stewardess came 
up to see me. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 26. It has been very pleasant today. 
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This forenoon I went out to walk and was gone about two 
hours. My cold isa little better today. I stayed in the house 
this afternoon until towards night when I went out to walk 
a little way. In the evening we sang and played on the pia- 
no until bedtime. 


Fripay, Aucust 27. Today the weather is beautiful. 
This morning about half past nine oclock we all went 
down to the pierhead and boarded the steamboat to go 
across the river to New Brighton Beach to ride horseback. 
There were eight of us. We all got beautiful horses and 
rode back into the country, going through some beauti- 
ful parks. We ran races most all the way. I came very near 
falling off my horse. We were gone all the forenoon and 
did not get back to the beach until half past two o'clock. 
We went over to Liverpool in the three o'clock boat and 
did not get home until four o clock. At six o clock we had 
dinner. We were all very tired and retired early. 


SATURDAY, AucusT 28. It has been showery today. This 
morning I went out to walk and was gone most of the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon I stayed in the house until just be- 
fore night when I went out to walk again. None of us feel 
very smart today after our ride yesterday. 


SunpAy, Aucust 29. The weather is fine today. Plenty 
of beautiful sunshine. This forenoon we went to chapel. 
After dinner we took a walk up to St. James Cemetery and 
Terrace, which is a beautiful place. In the evening we 
went to meeting. 





Ship Clara Wheeler, 995 tons, built at Medtord, Massachusetts, 1849 
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Monpay, Aucust 80. This morning we arose quite early. 
Immediately after breakfast we got ready and went out 
to buy some presents for our friends at home. We were 
out till lunch time. We intended to have a party on board 
the ship in the afternoon, but could not on account of the 
carpenters who were at work on the ship. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon we got a beautiful, large two horse car- 
riage and rode out to Childwell Abbey. We went into an 
old church, 600 years old, near the remains of the Abbey. 
The pews were very old-fashioned indeed looking more 
like boxes than pews. We dined with Mr. Grinnell,” Capt. 
Cummings’s merchant, who lives in Childwell Abbey. We 
had a beautiful dinner, and returned home about nine 
o clock in the evening. The city of Liverpool looked very 
pretty a little distance off, illuminated by the many gas 
lights. We were quite tired when we got home and retired 
soon. 


Tugspay, Aucust 31. After breakfast this morning I 
amused myself writing letters and playing the piano until 
lunch time. About two o'clock we went down on board 
the ship. We had invited some of our friends, and we had 
quite a pleasant party. We had music and singing, and just 
before four o clock we had some cake, wine and cham- 


*6 Henry Grinnell, a native of New Bedford, Massachusetts, was at that time 
the most wealthy merchant in New York, living sometimes at Liverpool 
with which port a large part of his business was transacted. He was already 
noted for having in 1850 sent the first American expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin, who was lost in the Arctic in 1847 in an attempt to discover 
a “Northwest Passage” to Asia. Later Mr. Grinnell and Mr. George Peabody 
financed a second American expedition. 
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pagne. A little while after that the company separated and 
went home, and we returned to Mrs. Garsuck’s. We had 
dinner at six o'clock, and in the evening went out to walk. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. It has been very pleasant 
today. This forenoon we went with Captain Cummings 
on board the ship, and to several other places. In the after- 
noon I went out with Mrs. Joseph Cummings and bought 
a few things. In the evening we sang and played on the 
piano until bedtime. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. It has been a very pleasant 
day. This morning, after breakfast, I went out to walk. At 
12 o'clock Capt. Nowell” and Capt. Crosby“ took Sarah 


‘7 Captain Robert T. Nowell, commanding the ship Osborne, of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, had arrived at Liverpool from New Orleans on 25 August. The 
Osborne was built in 1850 at Kennebunkport, was of about 600 tons, and 
was lost 17 March 1853 on Great Bahama Bank, bound from Liverpool for 
New Orleans. Captain Nowell, crew, and passengers were all saved, but the 
Osborne was a total loss. Captain Nowell and family at once proceeded to 
build another ship at Kennebunkport. She was launched 27 April 1854 and 
named the Gen. Nowell for the captain’s father, General Simeon Nowell. 
This ship, of about 1000 tons, was sold in 1863 at Liverpool to the English 
for 6500 pounds cash, owing to the danger of capture by Confederate 
cruisers. The History of Arundel Lodge, #76, F. & A. M., of which he was a 
charter member, states that in 1871 Captain Nowell was living in Liverpool. 


*8 Captain Edmund Crosby, an uncle of Sarah Crosby, was a native of 
Brewster, Cape Cod, born 27 June 1813. He had arrived at Liverpool 25 
August from New Orleans, master of the ship Saxon, which was built at 
Bath, Maine, in 1850. The Osborne and the Saxon had both left New Or- 
leans on 10 June, and both reached Liverpool 25 August, a very rare oc- 
currence of two vessels making a voyage together. On 20 December 1853, 
Captain Crosby and the Saxon left New Orleans, where an epidemic of yel- 
low fever was raging, for Liverpool. Captain Crosby died of yellow fever 
9 January 1854 and was buried at sea. The Saxon, 773 tons, was wrecked 3 
April 1857 on the Gingerbread Ground in the Bahamas while bound for 
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Crosby, Mary and me out to ride. We went out to Child- 
well Abbey and had dinner. After that we went out and 
walked about the gardens and got some bouquets. At four 
o clock we got into the carriage and started to go back to 
Liverpool. We passed a very old place called Sheakhall, 
which had partly gone to ruin. We stopped at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, a beautiful place, where there are all kinds of 
animals and birds, also a great variety of amusements. We 
could not stop in the gardens very long on account of hav- 
ing to be home at half past five o clock to get ready to go on 
board the ship to stay all night. The ship now being out in 
the river, we had to go off to her in the boat. It seemed like 
getting home to sleep on board the old George again. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. The weather is still fine. This 
morning at nine o clock we went on shore in the steam- 
boat to the floating stage, where Capt. Cummings took a 
carriage and we rode around to the merchants and to sev- 
eral other places. At 12 o'clock we went to Mrs. Garsuck’s 
to dinner and stayed until five o clock in the afternoon, 
when Capt. Cummings came with a carriage and we went 


New Orleans from New York. Captain Sears and crew were all saved, also 
the cargo, but the Saxon became a total wreck. The salvaging of cargoes of 
the many vessels wrecked in the Bahamas was for many years a lucrative 
business for the wreckers, whose vessels and boats were based at Nassau. 
The Admiralty Court at Nassau decided in each case how the proceeds from 
the sale of the salvaged property was to be divided between owner and 
wrecker. Captain Crosby’s given name Edmund was from his ancestor, As- 
sistant Governor Edmund Freeman, whose son, Major John Freeman, 
settled in Eastham and married Mercy, a daughter of Governor Thomas 
Prence and a granddaughter of Elder William Brewster. J. Henry Sears, 
Brewster Ship Masters, page 23, gives incorrect dates of birth and death for 
Captain Edmund Crosby. 
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to the Zoological Gardens, where we saw all kinds of ani- 
mals, birds etc. We saw a house built after the same model 
as the house Shakespeare was born in. The gardens are 
laid out beautifully, with splendid walks, beautiful flower 
beds, and greens with all kinds of amusements on them. 
We walked about the gardens until half past seven o clock. 
We then went to the concert, which was in a beautiful 
hall. We liked the concert very much. It lasted till nine 
oclock. After the concert was over they had gorgeous 
fireworks, and a view of the city of Paris. We got home to 
Mrs. Garsuck’s about ten o clock and went to bed at eleven 
o clock. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. After breakfast Mary and I 
went out to the music store to get some music, and then 
spent most of the forenoon in playing on the piano. After 
lunch, Capt. Nelson,“ Capt. Cummings, Mary and I 


*® Captain William H. Nelson had arrived 1 September from Boston via 
St. John, New Brunswick, in the ship Clara Wheeler, in command of which 
he had succeeded Captain Josiah S. Cummings. His next command was the 
clipper ship Harvey Birch, about 1500 tons, built at Mystic, Connecticut, 
in 1854, which was the first important vessel destroyed by the Confederates, 
being burned 19 November 1861 in the English Channel by the cruiser 
Nashville. He died 6 November 1890 while master of the clipper ship Ring- 
leader on the voyage from Colombo, Ceylon, for New York. He was a na- 
tive and resident of Salem, Massachusetts. He had also commanded the 
ships Franklin, Sacramento, Golden Fleece, and Northern Light, while they 
were owned by W. F. Weld & Co. of Boston. Although Carl C. Cutler, Grey- 
hounds of the Sea, pp. 347-348, describes Captain Nelson as “a street waif 
of Boston,” he and his brother, Captain John F. Nelson, were both born in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and their names appeared in the Salem directories as 
residing there. The Salem Evening News of 9 December 1890 printed a long 
obituary of Captain William H. Nelson, stating that he was a member of the 
Tabernacle Congregational Church, and that he had been born in Salem 
on 30 October 1822. 





Captain William H. Nelson (1822-1890) 
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started in the quarter past two o clock train for Chester. 
The cars here look like our stage coaches and carry but 
six persons each. We had a beautiful ride through the 
country and arrived at Chester about three o'clock. We 
employed a guide to show us about the city. We went first 
to the old cathedral, which was built in the year 900. There 
was a service in the cathedral when we arrived during 
which we employed the time in looking over the inscrip- 
tions on the old tombstones. We saw some dated as far 
back as 1408. There were older ones there, but we did not 
see them. After the service we went through the cathedral 
and were much pleased with its ancient appearance and 
its architecture, though some parts of it have quite gone 
to decay. Some of the carved work on the stone has be- 
come quite smooth by time. The cathedral in Catholic 
times was very large, but the parts which were occupied 
by the priests, friars and monks are nearly all torn down. 
As we went into the cathedral we saw a number of priests 
standing by the doorway. We saw some very ancient 
paintings, and a tomb of some person of rank, but so an- 
cient that no one knows whose it is. In the part of the 
cathedral where they have their services there is the most 
exquisite carving. This cathedral is supposed to have been 
built by Alfred the Great. After we had seen all about the 
Cathedral, we walked more than half way round the city 
on the wall which was built by the Romans in the time of 
Julius Caesar. We went to the tower where King Charles 
stood and saw his army defeated on Rowton Moor. We 
saw the race course which is the finest in England, and the 
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bridge which has the longest arch, 200 feet, of any in Eng- 
land. Then we went into the fortress, where there was a 
garrison of soldiers stationed, and into the castle to see the 
armoury, where we saw 160,000 stand of arms, 30,000 
cutlasses, beside pistols, carbines and a quantity of an- 
cient armour, breastplates, helmets, etc. also a musket 
that was in the Tower of London at the time of the great 
fire. The greatest curiousity we saw in Chester was its 
double streets, one above the other. We went into a large 
glove storeand bought some Chester gloves. Onone side of 
the city is a beautiful canal and on the other side runs the 
River Dee. At half past six o'clock we went to the Liver- 
pool Arms Hotel and had dinner. At half past seven we 
went to the depot, which is a handsome building, and at 
quarter before eight we started in the train for Liverpool, 
getting home at nine o clock much pleased with our after- 
noon visit to the oldest city in England. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 0. We got up very early this morn- 
ing and went on board the ship to get some things. We 
stayed on board about an hour, then we went ashore and 
got back to Mrs. Garsuck’s just as they were serving 
breakfast. We sat down and ate breakfast and then went 
upstairs to get ready to go to chapel. We went to chapel 
in the forenoon, and in the afternoon I wrote a letter to 
my parents. In the evening we went on board the ship to 
stay all night accompanied by my cousin, Sarah Crosby, 
who stayed all night with us. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 6. We got up quite early this 
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morning, and went ashore in the steamboat. We then took 
the New Brighton boat and went over to New Brighton 
Beach to ride horseback. We rode about two hours, and 
then went back to Liverpool. We took a carriage at St. 
George's Pier and went up to our boarding house. We got 
there just at lunch time, which was one oclock. After 
lunch Sarah Crosby and I went out to buy some music and 
a few other things. When we got home, I wrote some let- 
ters. In the evening we sang and played on the piano un- 
til eleven o clock and then went to bed. 


TuEspDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. This morning we got up quite 
early with the intention of going over to New Brighton 
Beach to ride horseback, but just as we got ready to go it 
set in to rain quite hard and we had to stay at home. At ten 
oclock Capt. Cummings came with a carriage and we 
went to purchase a few articles. We went back to Mrs. 
Garsuck’s at 12 o clock to bid our friends goodby, then 
took a carriage and went down to the pierhead. There we 
went on board of a tugboat to get to the ship and then be 
towed out to sea. However after starting the Captain re- 
ceived orders not to go, and we were therefore compelled 
to come to anchor in the river and wait another day. 


Continuation of my Journal from Liverpool towards 
New York 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER8, commences witha fine pleas- 
ant morning and wind from the Eastward. We took 
breakfast at an early hour and then the Captain went on 
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shore. About 12 o'clock we took on board 100 German 
passengers, which makes in all 735 passengers on board 
the ship, composed of several different nationalities. At 
one o clock the Captain came on board with the govern- 
ment officers to inspect the passengers. The pilot in the 
meantime got the ship under way. The Captain went on 
shore to clear the ship at the Custom House. He returned 
on board while the ship was leaving the river. At six 
o clock we discharged our pilot and proceeded on our way 
towards New York. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. We have a strong fair wind 
and are going on our way finely. This forenoon I felt a lit- 
tle seasick. In the afternoon I read some, and this evening 
walked the deck for about two hours. Just at night we saw 
Tuskar Rock and lighthouse, and the coast of Ireland, 
which will be the last land that we shall see until we get 
to New York. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. We still have a fair wind and 
pleasant weather. We are today off Cape Clear. After 
breakfast I went up on deck and took my old seat in the 
quarter boat. I sat there about two hours reading, then 
went down into the cabin and made a pair of undersleeves. 
I stayed most all the afternoon on deck, and in the eve- 
ning took my walk. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. The wind is still fair and 
there is quite a heavy sea on. This morning we saw a large 
school of porpoises. I sewed most of the forenoon. This 
afternoon I read and played some on the piano. There are 
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two ships in sight this evening. We played some on the 
piano after supper and took our walk on deck. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. It is nearly calm today, but 
what wind we have is fair. I have spent most of the day in 
reading. There are three ships in sight today. After sup- 
per we walked the deck about an hour and then went into 
the cabin where we sang and played sacred music until 
bedtime. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18. We have not had much wind 
today, but there is a rolling sea on, which makes the ship 
tumble about considerably. There are eight ships in sight 
this afternoon, besides a Prussian brig and a Portuguese 
bark which both passed close by us. We saw a number of 
porpoises this morning. I have spent the day in reading, 
sewing and so forth. 


TuEspAy, SEPTEMBER 14. We have had a strong fair 
wind today and there is a heavy sea on which makes the 
ship toss about dreadfully. This forenoon I read some and 
this afternoon sewed. In the evening we walked the deck, 
but found it hard work to walk when the ship was toss- 
ing about so. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. It is quite pleasant today 
and the wind is still in our favor. We are today one third 
of our way home. There are fourteen ships in sight. I spent 
most of the forenoon in crocheting a lamp mat. In the 
afternoon I sat in one of the quarter boats and read 
until supper time. After supper we went up on deck and 
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walked awhile. We had a most beautiful sunset, which I 
enjoy as much as anything at sea. In the evening a num- 
ber of German passengers sang some songs which were 
very pretty. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. The wind is very strong to- 
day, and the sea is higher than I have ever seen it. The 
seas look like mountains and the ship tumbles about fear- 
fully. This afternoon we shipped a number of heavy seas, 
which wet all the passengers who were on deck. The 
water stood about two feet deep on the deck each time. 
It is fun to see those of the passengers who like fresh air 
tumbling about from one side of the ship to the other. I 
have not done much of anything today, but keep myself 
right side up with care. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. We have had quite a strong 
breeze today. After breakfast I went up on deck and 
stayed about two hours. I then went into the cabin and 
sewed until dinner time. After dinner I went up on deck 
again. I have read and played on the piano most of the 
afternoon. In the evening we took our walk on deck. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. It is nearly calm today, but 
what wind we have is fair. This afternoon I sewed and 
crocheted some. In the afternoon I copied some music, 
wrote and read. After supper we went on deck and stayed 
most of the evening hearing the German passengers sing 
and play on different instruments. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. It isa dead calm today, and we 
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have hardly steerageway. It seems as if we had got back 
into the Gulf of Mexico again, where we used to have such 
prolonged calms. I have spent most of the day reading. In 
the evening we walked the deck for about two hours. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 20. It is nearly a dead calm and 
very pleasant. There are fourteen vessels in sight. I have 
stayed on deck most all day. In the forenoon I crocheted 
ona lamp mat, and in the afternoon read, practiced on the 
piano and sewed some. After supper we went up on deck 
and sat in the quarter boat talking. We stayed on deck un- 
til nine o clock, then went down and retired for the night. 


TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. It has been a dreadfully 
stormy day, with a very high sea on, and the ship tosses 
and tumbles about fearfully so that you can hardly stand 
on your feet. I have stayed in the cabin all day and have 
not done anything except read some of the time. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. We have considerable 
wind today, with a heavy sea on, and the ship tumbles 
about as badly as she did yesterday. Last night we passed 
a restless night, it being hard work to lie in our berths with 
the ship knocking about so. I have not done anything to 
speak of today. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. It is quite pleasant today. 
We have a nice moderately strong wind which makes the 
ship go along quite steadily. There are four vessels in 
sight. This morning we saw a large school of porpoises. I 
sewed all the forenoon, and this afternoon read, wrote 
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and practiced some on the piano. In the evening we took 
our walk on deck. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. We are today on the Banks of 
Newfoundland. We have had very little wind today and 
there is a very heavy sea on, which makes the ship toss and 
tumble about dreadfully. It is quite foggy and rains some. 
I have not done much of anything today except to read. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, commenced with pleasant 
weather, with quite a strong breeze which lasted through- 
out the day. We are, this afternoon, off the Banks of New- 
foundland, and hope that we shall be in New York in ten 
or twelve days. I read all of the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon wrote, read and practiced on the piano. In the eve- 
ning I took my walk on deck. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. It has been calm and quite 
warm all day. I read all of the forenoon. In the afternoon 
we sang and played on the piano. After supper we went 
up on deck and stayed most of the evening. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 27, commenced with moderate 
temperature and pleasant sunshine, which continued 
through the first part of the day. In the afternoon it be- 
came wet and rainy. I read all the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon wrote, sewed and read some. In the evening 
we sang and played on the piano. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. It has been a lovely day, and 
we have a nice strong breeze and are going along finely. 
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We are only 700 miles from New York, and if the wind 
should keep as it is we could get there in four days. I feel 
so anxious to get home that I can hardly wait, but I try 
not to think of it as it might be a fortnight yet before we 
reach port if we should have head winds or calms. This 
‘forenoon I crocheted on a lamp mat and in the afternoon 
crocheted and read. After supper I played on the piano for 
about two hours, and then went up on deck and stayed 
the rest of the evening. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, commenced with a dead 
calm, and so continued throughout the day. We have not 
had steerage-way all day as it has been so extremely calm, 
but shortly after dark it breezed up quite briskly. I got up 
quite early this morning. After breakfast I went up on 
deck where I read most of the forenoon. After dinner I 
crocheted some and practiced on the piano, and in the 
evening stayed on deck until bedtime. 


THuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 80, commenced with a fine 
strong breeze but with a heavy sea and cold weather, and 
continued so during the day. After breakfast I went up on 
deck and sat in the quarter boat about two hours, but it 
was so cold that I had to come down into the cabin. I have 
read, sewed, played on the piano and busied myself with 
several other things during the day, and in the evening 


walked the deck. 


Fripay, OcToBER 1, commenced with fine pleasant 
weather and continued so during the day. This morning 
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at half past five we took a pilot on board. This afternoon 
we saw the coast of Long Island. We hope to get up to 
Sandy Hook some time tonight, so as to reach New York 
tomorrow morning. This forenoon I began to pack up 
some of my things, and this afternoon I have done not 
much of anything. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2. It has been dead calm most all of 
last night and nearly all of today. We have had hardly 
steerage-way, but at four oclock in the afternoon it 
breezed up a little and we made out to get up to Sandy 
Hook about seven o clock this evening where we shall lay 
to until tomorrow morning when we get a tugboat to tow 
us in to New York harbor. I have spent the day as usual. 


SuNDAY, OcTOBER 8. This morning at about half past 
seven o clock the tugboat, that is to tow the ship in arrived. 
We got up to the quarantine ground about nine oclock, 
where we stopped for about an hour. Among all our pas- 
sengers the quarantine officers found only one sick person 
who had to be taken ashore by them. The scenery was very 
beautiful as we passed through the Narrows and up the 
harbor, with a great many vessels of all kinds going in 
every direction. It was just five months yesterday from the 
day that we sailed from New York and commenced our 
voyage. We sailed from New York on a Sunday and have 
arrived on a Sunday. We got up into the North River, 
where we anchored, about half past eleven o'clock. We 
remained there, off the Battery, the rest of the day, and 
expect to go in to the wharf tomorrow. 


Introduction to Extracts 
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Introduction to Extracts from 
Journal and Letters Written 
by Alvin R. Page, Jr. 


NOTHER picture, not such a pleasant one, is that of 
the experience of Charlotte's brother as told by him 
in his journal and letters. He was born in June, 1840, and 
at the age of sixteen wished to go to sea with Captain Cum- 
mings and so fit himself to become in due time a master 
mariner like the captain. Captain Cummings consented, 
although he thought the slender boy might get enough of 
the sea by the time he reached St. John, New Brunswick. 
The George Washington left Boston for St. John and 
Liverpool on 6 September 1856. The captain's daughter, 
Mary, made another voyage with her father, and the first 
mate Benjamin Crowell’s wife also went to visit her peo- 
ple in Wales, her birthplace. Another mate was Thomas 
Fisher, son of Mrs. Fisher who resided at Menai Bridge, 
Wales. Also on board were the same stewardess, Ann, and 
her husband, Alexander Anderson, cook or steward, who 
went many voyages on the George Washington. Despite 
some joking at St. John, Alvin did not take the steamer 
for Boston, but went along as he had planned to do. He 
was a very slender boy, hardly fit for the very cold and 
stormy voyage to Liverpool. Later in the winter, being 
wrecked on the coast of Cuba injured his health and he 
died the next year, 1858. 
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The extracts from Alvin's journal and letters embrace 
every sentence pertaining to any happening that appears 
to be of interest. The wording is as he wrote it. He was not 
given the advantages his sister had fortunately had at the 
Allen School, being sent to the public schools in Boston 
where his parents resided. 


Extracts from Journal of Alvin R. Page, Jr. 


St. John, September 20, 1856. The steamer came along- 
side, and towed the ship out to sea. While setting sails, the 
maintopgallant studdingsail boom fell on the rail, broke 
in half, bounded up and struck one of the men on the 
cheek, and made his face as big as two fists. 


At Sea, September 24. Blowing a gale. Under close-reef 
foretopsail, double-reef main-topsail. Split the mizzentop- 
sail. Very heavy sea. 


At Sea, September 25. Blowing harder than I ever saw it 
ashore. 


At Sea, September 26. At twelve oclock this night we 
tacked ship. While so doing, my leg got caught in the 
crotchet brace and took me up the main rigging humming. 
Mr. Fisher and one of the sailors got me out. 


At Sea, September 29. Split the foretopgallantsail. Blow- 
ing hard. 


At Sea, September 30. Blowing a gale of wind. Under 
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close-reef topsails, with a very heavy sea on and the ship 
shipping seas all around. I was standing on the poop-deck, 
when a sea came over and struck me. Wet me all over. 


At Sea, October 1. Took the reefs out of the topsails and 
set the mainsail. About nine o clock this morning we saw 
a large clipper ship coming up under our stern. We began 
to make sail to beat her, but could not do it. She came up 
along the weather side. It was then calm for a spell. It then 
breezed up and we carried away our maintopgallantsail. 
The other ship, called the David Crockett” of New York, 
a packet ship from New York to Liverpool, carried away 
her foretopsail. Had it bent on again and then passed us. 
At four o clock this afternoon, the Captain and the man 
at the wheel had a few hard words, and the man would 
not obey orders. At six he was put in irons, and about eight 
oclock the rest of the crew came up to the mate and 
wanted to see the Captain. They wanted to know what 
the man was put in irons for. The Captain told them and 
they were perfectly satisfied. If they had not been, we 
would probably have had a fight aboard. The Captain 


then had the man released. 


At Sea, October 2. Set the maintopgallantsail which was 


°° The ship David Crockett, of about 1700 tons, was built in Mystic, Con- 
necticut, in 1853. She was very fast, New York to Liverpool in nineteen 
days, and Liverpool to New York in twenty-five days. Her speed caused her 
transfer to the California and Pacific trade. Finally, in 1890, like many other 
sailing vessels she was converted into a schooner-rigged coal barge. Was 
wrecked on Dry Romer Shoal near the entrance to New York Harbor in 
February 1899. The hull was later blown up, being a menace to navigation. 
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carried away yesterday. The David Crockett is yet in 
sight. 


At Sea, October 3. Took double reef in the top sails. A 
ship has been in sight all day. Can't outsail us. 


At Sea, October 6. We had all sail set when it came an 
awful squall, blowing a half hurricane and raining harder 
than I ever saw it in all my life. At two o clock in the night 
the second mate came to my room, wanted me to see the 
balls of fire on the masthead and on the maintopgallant 
yard.” It thundered and lightened very hard indeed. 


At Sea, October7. Under close reef topsails. Blew fresher, 
took in the mizzentopsail and then scud her at the rate of 
twelve knots per hour, fair wind. 


At Sea, October 8. There is now an English full rig brig 
under our bow, hove to. 


At Sea, October 9. In the afternoon it began to blow very 
hard. At six oclock we reefed topsails, and at eight we 
were under close reefs. Had a very wet night. 


At Sea, October 10. It continues to blow a hard gale, with 
a fair wind. Under close sail, letting her go. 


At Sea, October 12. Yet blowing a gale. At noon we came 
across an English brig hove to, we going along at the rate 
of ten and a half knots per hour. A very heavy sea on. 

°t This electric phenomenon was always a welcome sight, as it indicated that 


the vessel would not be struck by a bolt of lightning. St. Elmo’s fires or 
lights to the number of over thirty are said to have been seen on one vessel. 
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At Sea, October 14. Very squally all day. At noon we took 
close reefs in all the topsails and are now letting her run at 
the rate of twelve and a half knots per hour. Had a very 
heavy blow during the night. 


At Sea, October 15. Blowing a heavy gale of wind. Under 
close reef topsails with a smashing fair wind. About six 
o clock we came across a very large clipper ship hove to. 
During the afternoon and night it blew a very heavy gale 
of wind. Seas as high as mountains and blowing harder. 
About four o'clock, pitching into it, we carried away our 
lee rail, fore and aft; stove in the lee quarter boat, started 
water casks, spars etc. all about the deck. Water four or 
five feet deep on deck. Our boatswain took a very heavy 
sea which came pretty nigh carrying him overboard. 
Water four feet above the deadeyes. It passed off as a very 
bad night, until the latter part when we began to shake 
out reefs and set more sail. 


_ St. George's Channel, October 16. We now have a very 
pleasant morning going up the channel. Made land on our 
weather bow. At nine oclock passed a brig under close 
reef topsails, hove to. 


St. George's Channel, October 17. Last night we had a 
very fine moonlight night. The first light we made was 
Waterford, the next Tuskah Light. This morning at half 
past seven o clock we made Holyhead Light and the high 
hills of Wales. At eight o'clock we took aboard the pilot. 
At one 0 clock took a tugboat, then another, one not being 
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enough with a head wind. We arrived at Liverpool at six 
o clock and anchored. After midnight docked in Queen’s 
Dock after a passage of 28 days. Got the ship made fast, 
then turned in it being three o'clock that night. 


Liverpool, October 19, 1856. At nine Mrs. Crowell asked 
me to go to church with her which I did and liked it very 
much. In the afternoon the 2nd. mate and myself took a 
cab and went up into the upper part of the city. Made a 
few calls at the Creaswells and others and at 7 o clock we 
came aboard. No lights allowed aboard any of the ships 
after 9 o clock which makes it very bad to go to bed in the 
dark. 


Extracts from Letters Written to 
His Parents by Alvin R. Page, Jr. 


Liverpool, October 22, 1856. Safe at this port, Oct. 17 
after a passage of 28 days from St. John, N. B. Hada very 
bad time indeed. Had nothing but Northeast gales the 
whole way, reefing topsails and shaking them out. Capt. 
Cummings says it could not have been any worse if it had 
been in the Winter, only a little colder. The Captain let 
me turn in when it was bad weather. Our crew consists of 
Spanish, Dutch and so forth. Mrs. Fisher and her daughter 
came up from Wales and are aboard the ship today to din- 
ner, and enquired greatly about Charlotte. 


Liverpool, October 25, 1856. We are going down to 
Wales at ten oclock this forenoon, so thought I would 
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write before we went. Capt. Cummings \says that he 
wishes Charlotte was here with Mary, as she is very lone- 
some. Captain says that we shall sail from here about the 
tenth of November for New Orleans. The reason the ships 
are so long going there is because the weather is so fine 
after getting into the warm climate, and the winds also 
very light. They call a good passage from here 50 days. 
We are only going to take about 800 tons of salt about 
enough for a good ballast. I like this place very much in- 
deed, have taken quite a fancy toit. Mrs. Crowell says that 
you would not like to have me turn into a John Bull. I have 
got acquainted with a very fine family, Mr. Creaswell’s 
family. He also has a very pretty daughter who plays the 
piano beautifully, very well educated. He is one of the 
Judges of London. The folks here think a great deal of any 
one from America. I also played on the piano for her. Wish 
you could take a walk down Lord St. and see the fashions. 
Make your eyes stick out. It is the first street here. Char- 
lotte will tell you about it. They are boarding at Mrs. 
Blodgett's. 


Again from the Journal 


Saturday, October 25, 1856. At 10 o’clock this morning, 
Capt. Cummings, Mr. Fisher and myself, with Mrs. Crow- 
ell, started from the ship to go down to Wales in the steam- 
boat Prince of Wales. At one o'clock we were off Orme's 
Head. We then went down to dinner which was very nice. 
Went out on deck and the scenery was very beautiful. 
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Stopped at Beaumaris, next stopping place being Bangor 
where we left Mrs. Crowell, and at 8 o clock we were at 
Mr. Fisher's home at the foot of the Menai Bridge. 


Sunday, Wales, October 26, 1856. Mr. Fisher took us 
down to an ancient church. Quite a curiosity being 1800 
years old. Had a splendid dinner at the Victoria House. 
Got through at two o clock and at three took a walk to the 
Britannia Bridge, then to church. After supper Mr. Fisher 
and myself went to Bangor after his mother. Attended 
church in the evening. Got back at 9 o clock. Not feeling 
very well, all having a light cold, we tooka dose of rum and 
butter and went to bed very tired. 


Monday, Wales, October 27, 1856. Hired a horse and gig, 
went down to Beaumaris and visited an old castle, 600 
years old. Hired an old man to show us around. He showed 
us where the Royal family had lived, told us of 2 gates 
where they used to get the enemy in between and pour 
down hot melted lead on their heads. We then went to the 
jail. The jailer showed us all around. Saw the place of 
execution and the cell where they put a man that was to 
hang and that day they could not get in. He took the bell 
cord and fastened the door inside and chocked up the 
lock which they were obliged to cut out of the stone to get 
in. After dinner we had the same team. Went down to 
Carnarvon, 9 miles from the bridge. Visited Carnarvon 
Castle. There we had an old Welsh lady to show us around. 
She showed us the room and promenade of Queen Ellen, 
the room where the Black Prince Edward was born. Then 
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to the Star Cell where William Penn was imprisoned and 
had his ears cut off. Mr. Fisher and myself then went up to 
the top of Eagle Tower, a height of 150 feet. Was quite 
tired. Went to the Castle House, got our horse and started 
off home. 


Tuesday, Wales, October 28, 1856. After breakfast we 
had an invitation to go down to Carnarvon with Mr. Grif- 
fith in his yacht. We started about ten. Going down we saw 
Lady Willoughby’s residence and Lord Clarence’s house 
and his boat. The Willoughby residence has as many win- 
dows as days in the year, 365. Arrived at 12 o clock. Went 
to Mr. Griffith's shipyard where he was building vessels, 
then to the Castle House to dinner, and at 4 0 clock started 
for home. On the way back Mr. Griffith had the pleasure 
of beating Lord Clarence’s yacht, which he did not like at 
all. Got back about 6 o clock, then we all went to Mr. 
_ Griffith’s house where we had dinner. After that Mr. 
Fisher went to Bangor to the fair. Left Capt. Cummings 
and myself at Mr. Griffith’s. At nine oclock we had tea, 
wine, etc. We staid there talking till half past eleven 
o clock. Before we went we hada supper. After we finished 
it being quite late we went home and went to bed. 


Wednesday, Wales, October 29, 1856. After breakfast 
took a walk and saw the fastenings of the Menai Bridge 
which are 60 feet in a solid rock. We had to go through a 
cave 300 feet long. The Brittania Bridge is all of iron and 
cost 4 million dollars. After we got through we went down 
to Mr. Humphrey's and borrowed his gun. Went out into 
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the woods for an hour or two but did not get anything. Had 
a large pudding for dinner. Ate so much we all took a nap. 
About 3 o clock we went down to the Victoria House and 
hired a horse and gig and started off for Bangor. Returned 
at 6 oclock just in time for supper. At 8 o'clock this eve- 
ning one of our friends came with a horse and car and in- 
vited us to take a ride to Bangor. It being a beautiful night 
we accepted the invitation. Stopped at the Albert Hotel, 
had a fine supper. Returned at half past eleven. 


Thursday, October 30, 1856. This morning we had an in- 
vitation from Mr. Humphrey and one of his friends to go 
for a hunt, he having three greyhounds and his friend one. 
We traveled over some 180 acres of land and did not get 
anything. Not wanting to go back without having any- 
thing we stopped and went over two or three fields and 
got two hares. The dogs had a fine chase after them. We 
returned at 2 o clock, hungry and tired. Had some dinner. 
Capt. Cummings and myself laid down and took a nap. 
Woke up at suppertime. Had one of our hares cooked for 


supper. 


Friday, October 31, 1856. At 10 o'clock took the steam- 
boat, Prince of Wales, for Liverpool. Arrived in Liverpool 
about 5 o'clock and went aboard the ship. 


Saturday, Liverpool, November 1, 1856. Commenced 
work aboard the ship after a week's visit to Wales. I am 
taking account of the cargo. This evening I went to a con- 
cert at St. George's Hall to hear the greatest organ in the 
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world. It is blown by steam at the rate of 8 horse power. 
The hall is the most magnificent that I ever saw in my life; 
all marble inside. The cost was seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. 


Liverpool, Sunday, November 2, 1856. Was busy on the 
ship till after dinner. We had the other hare we shot in 
Wales cooked for dinner. Then Capt. Cummings and my- 
self made a couple of calls, took a ride around Prince's 
Park, then to Mrs. Blodgett’s and saw Mary, from there to 
church. 


Liverpool, Monday, November 8, 1856. Worked all day 
on the cargoas usual. In the evening with Mr. Fisher, went 
to Concert Hall to hear a Welsh lady, Miss Williams, sing 
in Welsh. Quite a curiosity to hear. Then had a fine hot 
supper at Mr. Owens. 


- Liverpool, Tuesday, November 4, 1856. Kept tally on the 
cargo till seven o'clock. Then went up to Lord St. and did 
some shopping. Came aboard the ship from Mr. Owen's 
at 10 o clock. 


Liverpool, Wednesday, November 5, 1856. In the eve- 
ning went to the Theatre Royal to see Prof. Anderson. Got 
outat 11 o'clock. 


Liverpool, Friday, November 7, 1856. At twelve o clock 
we commenced to haul from the head of Queen’s Dock to 
the head of King’s Dock all ready to go out into the river. 
Made fast down there and at three o clock commenced 
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taking in more salt and finished that evening at six o clock. 
Went ashore with Mr. Fisher. Went down to the largest 
market house in the world, called St. John’s Market. 


Liverpool, Saturday, November 8, 1856. This morning at 
4 oclock we commenced to haul the ship into the river. 
Got her out and at anchor at nine o clock. Got our crew 
aboard. At 4 o clock this afternoon saw the United States 
mail steamship go out. 


Liverpool, Sunday, November 9, 1856. This morning at 5 
o clock the towboat took us to sea. Had our pilot on board. 
A head wind and blowing quite fresh. About 12 o'clock we 
took double reefs in the topsails. 


Monday, November 10, 1856, At Sea. This morning we 
are off Holyhead. Saw a pilot boat; set our signal and at 11 
o clock this forenoon we left our pilot. 


Tuesday, November 11, 1856, At Sea. This morning we 
have a fine breeze and a fair wind, and are going along at 
the rate of 18 knots per hour. About 8 o'clock this evening, 
going along nicely, we came in contact witha steamer. Did 
not see her till quite near. Came very near running into 


her. 


Tuesday, November 18, 1856, At Sea. This morning is a 
fine day, a fair wind with all sail with studdingsails out on 
both sides. A great number of flying fish and dolphins 
around the ship.” 


°? The journal was not continued after the next day until entries of 21, 22 and 
23 December. 
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Sunday, December 21, 1856, At Sea. About eleven o clock 
Capt. Cummings sent me up on the foretopgallant yard. 
Went up and saw about 50 sail ahead and a light house. 
When I came down the ship had just entered into the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The water was clay color. All 
sail set, beating up towards the bar. At 6 o clock came to 
an anchor and took aboard the pilot from the boat Folic. 


Monday, December 22, 1856, Mississippi Bar and River. 
About 10 o'clock we began to heave up the anchor and the 
steamboat came alongside and took us and the ship 
Charter Oak, and towed us over the bar. Then com- 
menced the beautiful scenery in going up the river. All 
day we did nothing but sit and see the plantations, the 
slaves, alligators and oranges. After supper we went 
aboard the high pressure steamboat and the ship Charter 
Oak. About 9 o clock we turned in. About 12 came on deck 
as the Charter Oak was on fire in the rigging, caught from 
the sparks of the steamer. Got it put out. Again turned in. 


Tuesday, December 23, 1856, Mississippi River. Passed 
several vessels going down the river. Saw quite a number 
of sugar factories, cotton fields and negroes. At 6 we 
passed the English Turn and at 9 o'clock we were at New 
Orleans and made fast to a wharf when our poor dog ran 
mad and died a few minutes afterwards. Threw him into 


°§ Two ships named Charter Oak were built in Maine in 1854. This was the 
one that was built at Searsport, of about 900 tons. She was commanded on 
that voyage by Captain Carver, and cleared for Havre on 4 February 1857. 
Converted to a schooner-rigged coal barge about 1889. She foundered off 
Montauk Point, Long Island, in 1894. 
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the river, where we could see dead mules and dead bodies. 
It does not seem fit to drink. A tumbler full of it is half full 
of mud, but very cold indeed. 


Extracts from Letters Written to His Parents 


Mississippi River, December 22, 1856. We arrived last 
night at the Bar or Southwest Pass after a fine passage of 
41 days from Liverpool. Passed down the Old Bahamas 
Channel so had the pleasure of seeing the island of Cuba 
quite close inshore. First news I got was that Buck and 
Breck” were elected, so the pilot says. We have had it so 
warm since we left Liverpool that I have been barefoot. 
Very warm indeed for December, while you are freezing. 


Tuesday, December 23, 1856. This morning we are going 
up the river. Have a fine view of the plantations and the 
slaves, any number of them. To see the orange groves is a 
most splendid sight. They are now ripe, hanging down 
the branches full to the ground. We could see the slaves 
gathering the sugar cane. In going up the river, we go so 
near the bank that we can speak to anyone on it. I saw a 
few Topsys, Uncle Toms, etc. making sugar and molasses. 
We arrived up at New Orleans in the evening. 


New Orleans, December 24, 1856. Capt. Cummings is 
going to let me come home from here if he can get me ona 
good ship. I had much rather come home than to go back 


4 Buchanan and Breckenridge had been elected in November. 
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to Liverpool. I do not wish to go to sea for a living, and do 
now think that I can come back home and be contented. I 
suppose you heard of the great hurricane they had in St. 
Georges Channel. Those ships that were lost only sailed 
the day after we did, but we had a pretty heavy gale of it. 
After that we had fine weather. I do not like the idea of go- 
ing back to Liverpool and getting in the ice on the Banks. 


New Orleans, December 29, 1856. I now have a chance 
to write you a few lines to send by my friend Mr. Fisher, 
of Wales, who sails Dec. 31 for Boston. Mr. Fisher is go- 
ing as 2nd mate of the bark Saone.” He wanted me to go 
but I had rather be on a larger vessel. 


New Orleans, January 12, 1857. The ship that I am com- 
ing home in is a very nice new ship, and with plenty of 
company. It is the ship Caspian,” of Bath, Capt. Trufant. 
The captain is a very nice man, and he has on board his 
wife, two children, and his wife's sister, and they are very 
social indeed to me. I hope in three weeks I shall be home. 
Expect to go down the river tonight. Have grown so my 
clothes will not fit. Ann has fattened me up pretty well. I 
weigh most 100 lbs. 

5 The Saone was small, only 292 tons, built in 1846 at Bath, Maine. About 
1864, like many other American vessels, she was sold to foreigners. Her new 
owners were in Buenos Aires and her name was changed to Mariquita, fly- 
ing the Argentine flag. 

°6 The Caspian, of 924 tons, was built at Bath, Maine, late in 1855. She was 
wrecked 19 January on the rocks at Bahia Honda, on the coast of Cuba, west 
of Havana, as hereafter stated. Most of her cargo of cotton was saved, but 


she was immovable and destined to gradually go to pieces in future storms 
on the rocks one hundred yards from shore. 
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Havana, January 20, 1857. I write to let you know that I 
am safe and very well, although we had a pretty hard 
time, but the Spaniards have been very kind to us. There 
was nobody lost but the Captain.” His wife and family all 
were saved and I am with them. We are coming home the 
best way the American Consul can send us. The place we 
went ashore is 21 miles from the light of Havana Harbor. 


Havana, January 29. The Consul told me I had better 
write home. There is a bark here that is going to sail in two 
or three days for New York. I saved all of my things. We 
got to Havana this morning. I dated my other letter from 
here because I expected to be here the next day but just 
got here. I have a good place to board. The American 
Consul is a nice man. 


** Captain William H. Trufant lost his life in a most sorrowful manner. The 
Boston Transcript on 5 February 1857 printed the following item: “Rescue 
of several persons by a dog. Ship Caspian was lately lost near Bahia Honda 
while on her passage from New Orleans to Boston and Capt. Trufant was 
drowned. When the vessel struck the captain was washed overboard and 
was found the next morning entangled in the mangrove bushes, and died 
from exposure a few minutes after he was discovered by the people on 
shore. When the vessel struck it was found impossible for a boat to reach 
the shore, and on board were the wife of the captain, her sister and two 
children besides a crew of twenty-one persons. There was the shore in view 
and persons standing there. At length a small dog on board was put over- 
board, with the end of a ball of twine made fast round his neck. He reached 
the shore to the joy of all. A thin line was then made fast to the twine and 
hauled on shore and again by its means a stout hawser was got on shore 
which being hove taut by a windlass on board, the two ladies and three 
children were successively placed in a chair which was suspended from the 
hawser and hauled through the surf and waves on shore.” 

As there were only two Trufant children and this tells of three children 
being brought on shore in the chair it is evident that Alvin, only sixteen 
years of age and a passenger, was not left with the crew. Captain Trufant . 
belonged to an old and prominent Bath family. 
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Havana, January 30. The American Consul came and 
told me that he is going to send us to New York in the bark 
Meldon.” Hope if Iam spared that I shall see you soon.” 


58 The bark Meldon, 365 tons, was built at Yarmouth, Maine, in 1848. In De- 
cember 1863, while on a voyage from Alloa, Scotland, to New York, she was 
abandoned at sea in a sinking condition. No lives were lost. 

°° In his journal and his letters Alvin had never mentioned his health or 
written anything that would disturb his parents. His condition after the 
wreck, the loss of Captain Trufant, whom he liked very much, and the be- 
reavement of the captain’s family, with whom he was after reaching shore, 
had a profound effect on him and no doubt caused him to write this last 
sentence. He lived only a little more than a year after writing that letter. 
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